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‘*Wuart have I been doing with myself, all 
this long, hot afternoon?’’ Just what you see 
me doing now, ma chére—sitting by this upper 
window, and looking across the yard and the 
lane, at that old mill. 

**Picturesque,’’? did you call it? Please 
pick up my pocket lexicon from the table, 
there; I never travel without it. One likes 
to be accurate even in trifles of literature, you 
know. I want you to look out the exact 
meani g of that word which people have a 
fashion of using so loosely. 

‘*Expressing that peculiar kind of beauty 
which is agreeable in a picture, whether na- 
tural or artificial!’’ Indeed! Then, really 
and truly, my mill is a picturesque object, de- 
void of pretension as it is architecturally, 
with its square windows and narrow eaves. 
For the elms meet over the roof, mark you! 
and the water above the gates is a deep, dark 
mirror—a Claude Lorraine reflector of the 
overhanging foliage, the buildings, the sky, 
and the nearest mountains; while below the 
wheel it tumbles into angry foam, and rushes 
madly away out of sight beneath the archway 
of the bridge. And the calmly-flowing, bright 
river beyond looks well in the sunset, does it 
not? and the background of hills, rising row 
above row, into the more distant mountain- 
ridge, are, as the Scotch critic said of Mrs. 
Siddons’ Lady Macbeth, ‘‘na’ sae bad.’’ 

But the mill! I always loved a mill! Is 
not this delicious—the fragrance that the 
bruised grain gives out, and which the even- 
ing breeze from the water brings fresh and 





sweet into my window? I prefer it to the 
finest ottar of rose—the most voluptuous 
breath of patchouli or millefleurs. Shaks- 
peare’s bank of violets was insipid in com- 
parison. When a child, I used to sit, for 
hours, half buried in a heap of golden maize 
or wheat, upon the upper floor of a mill be- 
longing to our uncle, on whose farm we some- 
times rusticated for a month orso; and dream 
and read to my heart’s content, undisturbed 
by the jolly miller, who took me under his 
especial protection. For I was a child once, 
and believed in the reality of some things in 
this cheating, lying, painted world; such, for 
instance, as truth and friendship, and the joy 
of reciprocal devotion and constancy, through 
good report and evil report, to the one be- 
loved—and the like humbug. Heigho! how 
long it seems since I left off dreaming! And 
yet I am not so very old! Just thirty-two 
last month—and, thanks to the excellent 
care I have taken of my physique, I might 
easily be mistaken for twenty-five. Don’t 
you think so? For my teeth are my own; 
ditto my hair and complexion, which is more 
than some belles can say. 

‘“*You begin to understand why I enjoy this 
window and the view of the mill? It reju- 
venates me’’—you think? 

My dear, allow me to say that you were 
never more ridiculously mistaken in your 
life. I feel as aged as Methusaleh, sitting 
here, and staring down the tedious vista of 
years lying between me and my childhood. 
It seems a hundred years and more since I 
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was twenty-one years old and came up to 
this very farm-house to recruit after my first 
regular winter in society. 

‘You did not know that I had ever been 
here before???’ Of course not! Who was 
there to tell you this? Yet you must have 
seen that the old farmer and his wife down 
stairs saluted me as an old acquaintance. 
They have lived here ever since their mar- 
riage—forty years, I believe. What a bore 
it must be to occupy the same house so long! 
and I don’t think they have changed ten arti- 
cles of furniture or altered so much as a win- 
dow about the place in all that time. 

‘*You like the quaint old homestead !’’ Did 
I intimate that I did not? Again, let me say 
that you do not know what you are talking 
about ! 

Yes! I see that you think me very cross 
and sharp—actually savage, in fact—and this 
phase of my character puzzles you, for you 
have hitherto seen me gay and good-humored, 
whatever might occur to ruffle other peoples’ 
tempers. Don’t provoke me, then, by asking 
questions! I hate to be catechized. 

No! I don’t ‘‘ wish to be left alone,’’ and 
I like to study you. You look innocent and 
confiding, and as if you were still the pro- 
prietor of a heart, and, as,I said of myself, 
in my childish days—as if you believed in 
‘*things.’? What book is that which you are 
opening as a resting-place for your modest 
eyes? A novel! Bah! Why do people 
write them, I wonder, when every one who 
has lived to the age of thirty can revive the 
incidents of a real romance that will stir the 
depths of his heart as no cold, printed page 
can ever do, however great and skilful may 
have been the narrator who transcribed it? 
Pens are not tengues, child, nor are words 
heart-beats. Therefore, real heart-histories 
will never be either written or told. And, as 
the slang comedians have it, there is where 
the laugh comes in—inasmuch as authors are 
perpetually trying to do what is impossible, 
and their readers fancying that they have suc- 
ceeded in doing it. 

‘*Don’t I read romances ?’’ Another ques- 
tion, you little interrogation-point! But I 
will be merciful, and answer you. I do read 
love stories. I have been busy with one this 
livelong afternoon. The rumble and roar of 
the water-wheel over there is the whirr of the 
machinery that has unrolled a panoramic pic- 
ture to my view. The yellow August sun- 





shine and the odor of the bruised corn were 
accessories to the representation. 

Let me see! you are just eighteen, are you 
not? Well! I was three years older when, a3 
I said, just now, I came up to this beautiful 
valley to pass a couple of months. I was the 
eldest of three daughters, and my father had 
no sons. It was but right and proper, there- 
fore, that he should expect his girls to make 
creditable matches, that the family pride 
might be upheld thereby. The next best 
thing to having a distinguished son, is to have 
a distinguished son-in-law—one whose private 
life would become public property. In the 
acquisition of this, a leading question would 
necessarily be—‘* Whom did he marry?’’ The 
answer—‘‘A daughter of Ralph Milnor,’’ would 
link together the Milnor name and that of the 
celebrity. Tu vois, mon innocente—n’ est-ce-pas? 
Now, if the truth be told, the Milnor pedigree 
would bear a little more ornament than had, 
as yet, embellished the pages of that mythi- 
cal volume. Our paternal grandsire was @ 
plain farmer. You recollect that I spoke of 
the mill which belonged to his eldest son? Of 
my mother’s parents, we know just nothing 
at all; but there was a whispered tradition 
in the family to the effect that a man, bear- 
ing t1e same name as did her father, had 
lived and died an honest boot-maker, in an 
out-of-the-way street in the town wherein my 
mother confessed to have been born. But 
Ralph Milnor was one of the ‘‘ solid men’’ of 
the city honored as the place of his residence. 
By solidity, I need not explain, even to your 
unsophisticated comprehension, is signified 
wealth of dollars, rather than weight of cha- 
racter or intellectual calibre. Added to his 
worth in this respect, my father possessed an 
oily fluency of speech, a bland countenance, 
and manners which superficial observers called 
polished. Underneath this disguise— but, 
never mind! you have heard the story of the 
iron hand and the velvet glove too often to 
care to have me repeat a new edition of the 
same. To his children he was very indulgent 
—or, so said lookers-on. He denied us no 
educational or social advantage that money 
could buy. Our clothing was handsome; our 
home the embodiment of elegant comfort, 
and when I, the senior by four years, of the 
second daughter, ‘‘came out,’’ my first party 
and my winter’s wardrobe were the admiring 
envy of all our acquaintances. 

If this solid citizen and model parent had 
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a favorite in his household band, it was I, In 
personal appearance—you will excuse me for 
asserting it—I Lore off the palm from rine- 
tenths of my young associates. I sang pass- 
ably; talked easily, if not wittily, and, to 
borrow another stage phrase—‘‘drew’’ well 
in higher circles than those in which my 
parents had been reared. My watchful guar- 
dian attended me everywhere—an evidence 
of his regard for me which I rather enjoyed 
for a while, but found decidedly irksome, 
when invitations began to shower upon me 
from younger, and, to my taste, more attrac- 
tive men. His persistency in this respect was 
the earliest intimation I had of his determi- 
nation to retain the choice of a life-partner 
for me in his own hands. I was quick-sighted, 
and I soon observed that he exercised over 
my intercourse with marriageable gentlemen 
surveillance ceaseless as stealthy. I hardly 
knew whether to be most nettled or diverted 
at this discovery, for, among my swarm of 
admirers, there was not one for whom I en- 
tertained the least preference, beyond that 
which a girl may naturally feel for a graceful 
companion in the dance, or an amusing talker 
who can beguile away a half hour at an even- 
ing party. liked to be admired. I like it 
still—about as well as I do anything, I be- 
lieve. But, even then, this very fondness for 
the applause of the many was one of the 
strongest dissuasives to concentration of the 
affections upon any one person. I loved 
pleasure and I loved liberty too well, I was 
wont to declare, to think of sacrificing these 
while youth and good looks insured my enjoy- 
ment of them. 

I had a gay winter, and, so far as popu- 
larity with the crowd was concerned, a very 
successful one. The next summer found me 
a little fagged-out, and my father and mo- 
ther, after consultation grave and confiden- 
tial, decided that veither watering-place nor 
mountain hotel should be brightened by my 
presence that season. An early friend and 
neighbor of my father’s—Mr. Reynolds—still 
cultivated, in peace and contentment, his 
patrimonial acres in the immediate vicinity 
of what had been my grandfather’s farm. 

‘It is the healthiest region in the State!’’ 
said Mr. Milnor, in announcing to me the plan 
he had conceived for my benefit. ‘‘And you, 
who are so fond of fine scenery, will enjoy the 
drives and walks among the mountains. The 
seclusion will be a positive benefit to you in 





more respects than one. You will regain 
your bloom and enjoy city life all the more 
after your return, and your temporary loss 
will make your society the more attractive to 
those who have missed you. Take plenty of 
books, drawing materials, worsteds—or what- 
ever you young ladies amuse yourselves with 
in your leisure hours—for you will find few 
companions of your own rank in that part of 
the country. And mind’’—he added, with 
his blandest smile, which I knew always de- 
noted a peculiar firmness of resolution—‘‘ that 
you do not fall in love with any of the rustic 
swains whom you happen to see driving the 
plough and hoeing potatoes.’’ 

He stopped there, but I comprehended the 
full import of his prohibition, and congratu- 
lated myself upon the extreme improbability 
of my ever committing an action so awkward 
and absurd as that which he forbade. 

He escorted me up to the farm himself, re- 
maining but an hour, however, with his bey- 
hood’s friend, and hurrying off to catch the 
return train to the city. Mrs. Reynolds had 
served a luncheon for us, we having arrived 
too late for the twelve o’clock dinner, and 
after I had bidden my father farewell and 
sought my chamber—the one in which we are 
now seated—I drew up a chair to this window 
and prepared to enjoy solitude and the coun- 
try. It was not difficult to admire the latter, 
but the first lacked the element which some 
Frenchman—Voltaire, I believe—says is re- 
quisite to the perfect enjoyment of the same, 
to wit, a companion to whom one can ex- 
claim, ‘‘Qu’ elle est charmante—la solitude !’’ 

The farmer had two sons—one a young 
married man, who, with his wife and three 
children, continued to reside under the pa- 
ternal roof; the other, a boy of sixteen, who 
had shrunk into the mill to escape observa- 
tion, as we drove up to the house door. 
These, with Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds and two 
hired servants, constituted the household in 
which I was to pass six or eight weeks. It 
was ne marvel that I felt homesick, as hour 
after hour went by, and the whirl of the mill- 
wheel, the distant shouts of the older children, 
the ery of a babe, and the cackle of a hen who 
seemed never tired of exulting over a newly- 
laid egg, were the only sounds that refreshed 
my ears, while not a soul approached my 
room. Regarding these as samples. of. rural 
enjoyments, I looked forward, with a sinking 
heart, to the wearisome days in reserve for 
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me before the term of my seclusion should be 
completed. The lower rim of the great, fiery 
sun at last touched the western ridge of 
mountains, and [ seized my hat, resolved 
upon following the windings of the stream, 
making it my guide in the exploration of the 
valley, the beauties of which had renaered 
even my prosaic father eloquent. 

I was passing the mill just there—do you 
see that tall clump of grass? I could lay my 
hand upon the very spot—when the sound of 
music within checked my steps. A clear, 
powerful bass voice was singing the pretty 
little trifle entitled, ‘*‘ Nathalie, the Maid of 
the Mill.’’ You have heard it, perhaps. I 
never had until then. Ever since, the rush- 
ing beat of that old wheel has kept time to it 
in my imagination. Hark! if it does not! 

** Down the stream, as cheerily 
Beside the mill we row, 
Where the echoes merrily 
Their playful chorus throw, 
Tra, la, la, la, la. 
To the pretty Nathalie 
A passing draught we fill; 
Sweetly sings ehe there, 
Where ‘ tic, tac, tic, tac,’ goes the mill.” 

There is nothing worth remembering in 
either words or music, you see; a tripping, 
pleasing melody, such as any country sing- 
ing-school master might teach his pupils to 
execute with tolerable success. But the voice 
that I heard had neither the rustic drawl nor 
twang. It was sonorous, round, pure, and 
the words were accentuated as no district 
schoolmaster could ever do himself, much 
less train others to imitate. 

So, as I have said, my feminine curiosity 
got the better of my prudence, and I halted— 
nay, more—I leaned forward far enough to 
obtain a view of the interior of the building. 
The whole of the lower floor was taken up by 
one large room, lighted by four windows. 
There were rows of plethoric sacks along one 
wall; the great cylinder beam, such as I had 
seen in my uncle’s mill, was turning in the 
middle, and on either side were the troughs 
slanting down from the upper floor, each with 
ite stream of meal or flour pouring into the 
boxes below. The floor was covered with 
snowy powder, which became yellow as gold 
dust where the sunshine fell across it through 
the western windows, and in the broad track 
of these beams, the air was full of glittering 
motes. There was-a back door, looking out 
upon the. river, and leaning against the post 








of this stood the unknown musician. He was 
drejsed in white--a loosely-fitting sack of 
grass-cloth and linen trowsers, with straw 
hat—such attire as a gentleman might. as- 
sume in the country, yet which was not in- 
consistent with the occupation of a miller who 
liad some regard for his personal appearance. 
A miller I decided him to be, at a second 
glance, for his curling beard, black by nature 
as a raven’s wing, was silvered with the white 
dust that lay everywhere, and he was the only 
tenant of the building. 

The river danced and glowed behind him ; 
the sunlight stretched to his feet, and the 
wheel beat an accompaniment to his rounde- 
lay; and I stood without, spell-bound, like a 
silly village-maid who had never heard a fine 
voice or seen a handsome man before. For he 
was handsome, my dear! I have seen him 
since, when the glamour of a girl’s fervid fancy 
no longer invested him with a robe of its own 
weaving, and { say, dispassionately and frank- 
ly, that Ihave rarely, if ever, seen a more splen- 
did specimen of manhood. He was tall and 
deep of chest, erect in carriage, and ebon- 
haired and eyed. 

This much I had remarked, when an im- 
pertinent swallow swooped across the front 
door, and the swift shadow cast by the sun- 
shine upon the floor caused the miller to turn 
quickly towards me, a motion so sudden that 
I had no time for retreat. He came forward 
instantly, touching his hat in a style that was 
neither boorish nor servile in its courtesy. 

**You wish te be weighed, I suppose!’’ 
he said, in a civil tone, as if the service 
he imagined I required were a part of his ap- 
pointed business. 

And, luckily recalling a remark which the 
farmer had made to my father at luncheon 
time, relating to my supposed avoirdupois 
and the gain in flesh he anticipated for me in 
the course of six weeks subsistence upon fresh 
milk and new-laid eggs, I had the wit to re- 
ply, ‘Yes, if you please!’’ without blushing 
more than was becoming, and to walk boldly 
into the mill. I had never been weighed 
before in my life, and I cannot but smile now, 
as | remember what a nervous operation I felt 
it to be; how-my limbs shook under me as I 
stood upon the platform of the scales, and 
what very shadowy ideas | had as to what 
number of pounds I was likely to turn out. 

*6120!"? uttered the miller, who had not 
participated in my flutter of feeling, but had 
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borne himself with the utmost equanimity 
throughout the scene. 

I had expected to hear four or five hundred 
instead, so I said, ‘‘Oh!’’ in a surprised tone, 
as I stepped down from my elevation. 

**Is it, then, less than you hoped for?’’ he 
inquired, smiling for the first time, and show- 
ing white and faultless teeth beneath his thick 
moustache. 

‘*Much less! Ihave grown very thin, lately. 
Thank you!’’ 

He appeared to fancy that I was grieved or 
uneasy at my loss of flesh, for he followed me 
afew paces towards the door. ‘‘ That is very 
good weight for one of your height,’’ he ob- 
served, politely, and bowed me out of the room 
with the grace of a Chesterfield. 

‘*Why, he talks and looks like a gentle- 
man !’’ I commented, half-aloud, as I pursued 
my walk. 

There was a waterfall a few hundred yards 
above the mil!, and while I sat upon a stone, 
with my feet almost touching the water, I 
caught myself humming the ‘‘ Maid of the 
Mill,’’ with a dreamy notion that the cascade 
was playing the tune, as I sang it. 

Supper was ready when I eame back, and 
at the table, opposite to the seat designed for 
me, sat the young miller. 

‘*Mr. Ramsay, Miss Milnor!’’ said Dame 
Reynolds, with old-fashioned politeness. I 
was noted among my fashionable compeers 
for my affability to all classes and conditions 
of men, so I deigned to acknowledge the in- 
troduction with a decent show of respect. 

This was the beginning of our acquaint- 
anceship. I need not—I doubt, indeed, if I 
could detail the various steps by which we 
advanced to familiar intercourse. The ab- 
sence of all conventionalities in the farm-house 
life; the lack of subjects of common interest 
between tnyself and the members of the family 
proper; and—I shame to say it, even now !— 
the feeling on my part that I might, in this 
case, waive the usual ceremonies deemed 


- necessary before the admittance of an equal 


to the footing of a friend, conspired to bring 
us every day nearer to one another. For a 
while, I pleased myself with “he idea of play- 
ing Lady Patroness to an obscure genius ; 
flattered my self-love by picturing to it the 
good I might do the world by fostering the 
growth of native talent, and believing that it 
was to this end, and this only, that I lent him 
books, and talked them over when he, too, 
VOL. LXXi1.—33 








had perused them; that I took such pleasure 
in the examination of his small but valuable 
library, where Virgil, Homer, and Tasso, lay 
lovingly side by side with Corneille, Goethe, 
and Browning. 

‘* Positively your miller is a second Elihu 
Burritt !’’ I exclaimed, to Mr. Reynolds, one 
day, as I picked up a copy of ‘‘ Nichol’s Ar- 
chitecture of the Heavens,’’ from a pile of 
wheat upon the second floor of the mill. 

‘*Yesi’?’ The old man smiled kindly. 
‘‘John Ramsay is a smart fellow. I cannot 
hope tokeep himvery long. He will make his 
mark in a higher place in the world than upon 
the door-posts of my old mill.’’ 

‘* But where did he pick up his knowledge 
of languages, and science, and music?’’ I 
asked, curiously. 

‘*Why, as to that, learning is free in this 
country, where one man is as good as another, 
and John comes of excellent stock. He has 
seen better days. I'll warrant that his family 
were not all of them millers or farmers. You 
were speaking of his music—’’ The good farmer 
was fond of talking, and his miller was a great 
favoritewithhim. ‘‘ You know, Isuppose, that 
he plays our little organ in the church over 
there. It isn’t much of an instrument, but 
he makes it speak, I can tell you! There’s 
where he is this afternoon, practising. He 
steals off, every few days, for an hour or so, 
to rest himself in this way, and I can’t scold 
him forit. He work's faithful when he is here, 
that’s certain! Bob! lay holt of the other 
end of this bag, and help me down stairs with 
it! My muscles aint so strong as John 
Ramsay’s; he would carry this in one hand,”’ 

Bob came forward, grinning, and his father 
reprimanded him sharply. 

‘* You are always snickering at something, 
or somebody! A body might think you half 
witted !’’ 

I was oftentimes tempted to suspect this; 
on the next Sabbath, for example, when the 
gawky youth came up to my side, as I walked 
homewards along the shady lane that led from 
the church. ‘ 

‘* We played well to-day—didn’t we ?”’ 

**We!l’’ I repeated. ‘‘Mr. Ramsay is the 
organist, is he not ?’’ 

‘*T blowed the bellows !’’ answered the cub, 
complacently. ‘‘But John is a bully boy, 
isn’t he ?’’ 

I laughed at this, and Mr. Ramsay, who had 
been walking behind us, appeared abruptly 
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at Bob’s other elbow. There were no lookers 
on besides the Reynoldses, the way being re- 
tired, and my protegé looking more handsome 
and gentlemanlike than ever in his Sunday 
suit of light cloth, I encouraged his attend- 
ance. We talked across the boy, all the way 
- home, and I discovered that the country organ- 
ist was more at home with Mendelsohn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, than I was, as indeed 
I had guessed from the exquisite voluntaries 
and interludes that had floated down from the 
gallery, sweet messages to me—me only, I was 
so conceited as to believe; for who else was 
there in that assemblage of stupid and care- 
less-looking rustics who could appreciate the 
beauty and expression of these ? 

There was no impropriety in my frequent 
visits to the mill. Bob was always there, 
learning the business from Mr. Ramsay; the 
lower floor was the children’s play-room in 
wet weather; Farmer Reynolds spent several 
hours there, each day, when the field-work 
did not press him, and his wife was fond of 
bringing her knitting down with her and sit- 
ting on hot afternoons, in the door opening 
out upon the water. I was never left quite 
alone with John Ramsay, yet I do not know 
that I should have felt embarrassed had the 
long talks which had become habitual with 
us, whenever opportunity offered for such, 
been nominal ftéte-d-tétes. This they were 
virtually, since the substance of our conver- 
sation was so much Greek to the others 
present. The Reynoldses were kind, simple 
hearted country folk, and I had won them all 
to like me before I had spent a week under 
their roof. For then, as now, my principle 
was universal fascination. Ifrolicked with the 
children ; took long rides in the farm-wagon 
with the Messrs. Reynolds, father and son; 
joined Bob in the berrying and fishing excur- 
sions, and spent many a forenoon, lending 
such help as I could render in kitchen and 
dairy. One and all pampered and petted me 
as they might have done a dainty creature 
from another sphere, and I wrote glowing 
accounts to my mother of my delightful visit. 

One moonlight evening—it was early in 
September, and the nights had not yet grown 
chilly—we were all seated in that porch— 
you see how roomy it is, and canopied by 
creeping roses—when Mr. Ramsay came up 
the grassy slope of the yard, swinging the 
great key of the mill upon his forefinger. I 
was sitting upon the upper one of the broad, 








low steps, and I had a good view of him as he 
approached. His gait had none of the clumsy 
slouch that characterized the walk of old Mr. 
Reynolds and his sons—a trick contracted, 
I imagine, by stumbling along at the plough- 
handle over the uneven ground. He lifted 
his feet as he stepped, with a free, bold stride, 
and carried himself like a lord of the soil, who 
owned no man as his master. 

Says Charles Reade, with more force than 
delicacy of language—concerning Lucy Fon- 
taine and David Dodd (odious name!) ‘‘She 
began to comprehend that this was the male 
of her species !’’ A feeling akin to this crossed 
my mind as I contrasted this native-born 
nobleman with the effete dandies whom my 
lady-acquaintances in town worshipped as 
**loves of men.’’ 

He came up close to the porch, and, leaning 
his arms upon the railing, commenced talking 
with the farmer about some needed improve- 
ments in the mill. I listened with avidity, 
unpromising, as the theme seemed to be, for 
he soon went on to speak of various descrip- 
tions of machinery, evincing a thorough 
knowledge of the laws controlling motion and 
force, hydraulics and hydrostatics, and the 
like branches of science, things of which I had 
learned little more than the names at school 
—I believe I have forgotten even the names 
now !—expressing his views upon these sub- 
jects so clearly that the unlettered yeoman 
hearkened eagerly to each word, and I was 
impressed as I had never been before with a 
sense of his mental power and of his acquire- 
ments. 

‘¢ What is it, then, that you do not know ?’’ 
I exclaimed, when there came a lull in the 
dialogue. The words may sound impertinent 
or fulsome, but the tone was so sincere that 
he could not misconstrue my meaning. 

He laughed—as did the others. ‘‘Do you 
recollect what the sage of old said when he 
was pronounced to be the wisest man alive ?’’ 
‘I know just enough to show me how ignorant 
I am!’’’ He looked down at me, when he 
spoke, as he might have done at a child, 
althongh his manner was replete with that 
peculiar and most winning gentleness of 
respect which he ever showed towards me. 
From that hour I dismissed all thoughts of 
condescending patronage, but I still found his 
society a source of liveliest pleasure—why, I 
did not stay to ask. 

It was, perhaps, a week later than this that, 
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wandering through the mill, on a sultry 
forenoon, when Mr. Ramsay was absent and 
Bob in charge of the premises, I espied a book 
lying in the window by which the former 
generally sat, when not at work. Taking it 
up, in idle curiosity, I was struck by the title 
—‘*John Halifax, gentleman.’’ You have 
read it, so you will not wonder that I did not 
lay it down until dinner-time, and that the 
instant that meal was concluded, I repaired 
again to my airy reading-room; ensconced 
myself upon the side of a heap of corn near 
the riverward door of the upper story, and 
passed the entire afternoon in the enjoyment 
of the delightful volume. 

I can never speak or think of the book, now, 
without a dreamy gliding back to that bright 
day; the scent of the ripe maize; the lazy roll 
of the mossy water-wheel; the cooling breath 
from the river; the play of the elm branches 
without the windows and their shadows upon 
the white floor—all these are about me still, 
if I but close my eyes to the present and 
actual scene. 

Mr. Ramsay was not expected home until 
the next morning, and I therefore paid no 
attention to the fleet footsteps that resounded 
at sundown upon the stairs leading to my 
retreat; was not aware that I had ceased to 
be alone until, lifting my eyes, as I closed the 
book upon the last leaf, I met a glance of 
amused inquiry fixed upon me and the 
volume. 

** How do you like it ?’’ 

‘‘ Very much !’’ I answered, heartily. ‘It 
is a good book—pure and wholesome. I feel 
better for having read it, and am obliged to 
you for having left it in my way.”’ 

Thon we lapsed into a discussion of charac- 
ters, scenss, etc. 

‘*But, confess, now, honestly,’’ said my 
companion, presently, ‘‘were you not sensible 


_of diminution in your respect for Ursula March 


—was not your romantic interest in her cha- 
racter and fate slightly cooled when you read 
that she had really and truly married the 
tanner? as Lady Caroline bantered her with 
doing—reversed the fable of King Cophetna 
and the beggar-maid ?’’ 

‘*By no means!’’ I returned, earnestly. 
**She proved herself the nobler and truer 
woman by defying the prejudices of her 
brainless and brutal guardian and the aristo- 
cratic world at large! As tothe tanner—there 
is my answer! Italicize the last word and 





you have my verdict in brief, yet in full.”’ I 
pointed to the title of the book. 

He smiled—I supposed at my warmth, and, 
walking to the door, stood looking down at 
the river, in such a position that I could not 
see his face. When he turned, it was to in- 
quire if I recollected Saxe’s philippic against 
American aristocracy. Then he repeated, 
with a lively relish of the wicked humor con- 
tained in them, the celebrated lines :— 

** A bridge across a hundred years, 
Without a prop to save it from sneers, 
Not even a couple of rotten peers, 

A thing for laughters, fleers, aad jeers 
Is American aristocracy.”’ 

**T never read it!’’ I said, carelessly. 

** What! not this verse !’’ 

“Depend upon it, my snobbish friend, 
Your family thread you can’t ascend 
Without good reason to apprehend 
You may find it waxed at the farther end 

By some plebeian vocation! 
Or, worse than that, your boasted line 


May end in a loop of stronger twine 
That plagued some worthy relation!’’ 


There was nothing in his manner to indi- 
cate that he had the remotest reference to the 
difference between his social standing and 
mine, but the caustic stanza brought it all 
up before me; the folly of my parent’s preten- 
sions ; their pride in, and aspirations for me— 
I even thought of the cobbler grandfather— 
and my blood fired hotly at the suspicion 
that he, standing upon the firm ground of his 
birthright as a freeman, and the patent-right 
of nobility bestowed upon him by his rare in- 
tellectual gifts and the unsullied integrity of 
his manhood, was secretly scoffing at our 
baseless show of aristocratic superiority. 

‘*There are many exceptions to Mr. Saxe’s 
sweeping denunciation of the higher classes 
of American society !’’ I returned, coldly, and 
arose trom my seat upon the bank of grain, 
that I might end the interview. 

The floor was strewed with the glossy ker- 
nels; I slipped—tried to recover my footing 
by catching at the door-post; lost it again, 
and would have been precipitated headlong 
into the river—a sheer fall of twenty feet, 
with the rocky channel of the stream for a 
stopping place—had not a strong arm caught 
me around the waist. 

‘*My darling! Thank Heaven you are 
saved!’? was the agitated exclamation I 
heard, as I stood once more securely upon 
the mill floor. 
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For one second—for people think fast in cer- 
tain circumstances, as you may learn, some 
day—lI felt that I conld have braved a hun- 
dred deaths to have those words breathed but 
once into my ear by his voice; then came 
recollection, pride, resentment. 


‘*T am much obliged to you, Mr. Ramsay !’’ 
I said, with freezing dignity, ‘‘ But I do not 
imagine there was any real danger !’’ 

Then I walked straight down stairs, across 
the lane and the yard to my own room, where 
I lay down upon my bed and tried to think 
what I should do next. Two things stood out 
sharply and clearly from the chaos of other 
thoughts. I loved this low-born, nameless 
man—returned the affection he dared enter- 
tain for me—yet I could never marry him. 
I strove hard to persuade myself that there 
was positive degradation in the idea of such a 
union; but ever as I would say this angrily, 
to myself, there arose before me the noble 
countenance and manly, dignified bearing of 
my plebeian lover, and I felt abashed— 
ashamed of myself—not of him. 


‘*And why plebeian?’’ argued sober Rea- 
son, for once taking the part of my throbbing 
heart. ‘‘Has he not talents, energy, will, 
worthy aims—everything that goes to make 
up the heroes to whom the world does homage, 
as tothe sons of the gods? He is young, and 
has still his fortune to make. It may be one 
you will, in time, be proud to share.’’ 


I had but one answer. ‘‘He is poor—earn- 
ing his bread by his daily toil. My father 
would sooner bury me than see me married 
toa common miller. I, Blanche Milnor, can 
never stoop my haughty neck to accept a lot 
so humble, were he who offered it a seraph 
in goodness and tenderness, an archangel in 
intellect !’’ 


Other voices pleaded with me; the wooing 
sounds of the country I had learned to love 
so well; the sighing leaves about my window; 
the distant whistle of the quail in the field 
where the golden wheat had lately waved; the 
twitter of the swallow that had built his nest be- 
neath the eaves for so many years; the song of 
the river; the rolling music of the mill-wheel 
—all told of the sweet contentment, the fresh- 
ness and purity of rural life, such as mine 
might be, if shared with one whom I loved 
and honored—who was worthy of being my 
world. It was a clear case of Love-in-a-cot- 
tage on the brain, and, as Mr. Sparrowgrass’ 





malicious neighbor said of his—Mr. S.’s— 
horse when he had the heaves—I had it bad! 
** Don’t, please!’’ Why, what is the matter? 
‘* You cannot bear to have me jest about it! 
It gives you the heartache?’’ Silly child! by 
what process of scarification and searing do 
you imagine the poor heart that so pined and 
bled, all through that miserabie, lonely even- 
ing—for I could not appear again below stairs 
that night—by what continued torture do you 
suppose it has been rendered so callous that 
I can gaze steadfastly and tearlessly upon 
that old mill; inhale the odor that pervades 
its great chambers like the fragrance that 
lingers about the dead hopes that bloomed 
freshly and brightly for me when life was 
new and real—and sketch for you tbis skele- 
ton romance, as if my heroine had been an- 
other person than myself? 

I like that term—a skeleton romance! I 
quite felicitate myself upon it! I have no 
genius for filling up a picture. I can only 
give the salient points. Then, again, this 
episode in my history has played the Egyptian 
skeleton at more feasts of vanity and heartless 
triumph than I care to enumerate or remem- 
ber. L£nparenthése—what very uncomfortable 
hosts those old Egyptians must have been! 

That night Bob Reynolds brought a letter 
to my door. I had expected some communi- 
cation fron Ramsey—either explanatory or 
apologetic, and believed that I was prepared 
to read it calmly—to answer it pitilessly. Be- 
fore I had finished it, tears as unfeigned and 
far more copious than those that now gem 
your violet eyes, were dropping upon the 
page. It commenced with an apology for the 
exhibition of feeling into whigh he had been 
surprised by my danger and escape. He had 
not designed to be thus premature in the 
revelation of his sentiments. But of the rest 
I cannot speak! Unromantic as I am, I must 
still hold that letter—my first love-letter—to 
be a sacred thing. I read it over twice, three 
times; then I kissed it and held it in the 
candle, all wet with my tears, and warm from 
my passionate lips, and there was nothing left 
but a little heap of gray ashes, which I blew 
away with a breath. I could not write an 
answer until next morning. The light of day 
puts phantasms to flight. It is comparatively 
easy, then, to be inexorable to claims that 
moved your heart to gentlest, softest mood, 
overnight. So, I wrote my reply—short, 
haughty, irrevocable—and taking it down 
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stairs, bribed little Amy Reynolds with a kiss, 
to be the bearer. 

Shall I ever forget how the birds sang in 
the elms, and the dew glistened upon the 
sward, and the sear leaves of the cherry-trees 
drifted past me upon the morning breeze, as 
I watched the child run down the lawn, across 
the narrow lane, and disappear in the mill, 
where the darkness seemed to swallow her 
up? I turned away with a groan I could not 
repress, and again seeking my room, penned 
a note to my father, stating that I was ennuyée 
of the country, and wanted to go home. I 
went down to breakfast, when the bell sum- 
moned me; professed to have dismissed the 
headache I had complained of at tea-time, and 
chatted merrily with farmer Reynolds while I 
ate my egg and drank my glass of new milk. 
Mr. Ramsay did not appear until I had with- 
drawn from the dining-room. I watched him 
from behind the curtain, as he walked up the 
yard. He looked very grave and somewhat 
pale; but there was nothing of unmanly de- 
jection in his air, and I respected him more 
truly than ever for his resolute pride. 

About noon of that day, as I still occupied 
my lookout, too sad and dull to seek relief in 
the recreations that had engrossed me, of late, 
and reluctant—if the truth must be told—to 
abandon my espionage of the mill, while I 
could, now and then, catch a glimpse, through 
door or window, of a tall figure moving back 
and forth; while I was, as I was saying, 
personating Mariana in the moated grange, 
moaning of weariness and hatred of life, a 
handsome travelling-carriage drove up to the 
farm-house, and two gentlemen alighted—the 
one elderly, the other young. Both were tall, 
and there was that in their bearing that 
brought my heart into my throat, for it re- 
minded me of Ramsay. Mrs. Reynolds met 
them at the door, and the farmer hastened 
towards the house from the barnyard. There 
was much talking and hearty laughter in the 
parlor, and, at the end of five minutes, Mr. 
Reynolds reappeared upon the lawn, escorting 
his guests down tothe mill. I saw John Ram- 
say come out into the lane and grasp a hand 
of each; saw the elder gentleman draw off, 
still langhing, and scrutinize him from head 
to foot, and the younger clap him upon the 
back, with, ‘‘ Bravo, Jack! who would have 
thought that you would have made such a 
jolly miller !’’ 

You understand it all, I see, ma petite, and I 





will not bore you, or tire myself with the par- 
ticulars of the dénouement. John Ramsay was 
the son of a wealthy man, whose extensive 
flour-mills were but an inconsiderable part of 
his estate. John had been finely educated; 
had travelled in foreign lands, and studied 
in foreign universities, and returned to accept 
a partnership in his father’s business. From 
early boyhood, he had been in the habit of 
passing a month of every summer, when in 
America, upon the Reynolds farm. This year 
he had come, as usual, and finding the farmer 
minus a miller, had offered to supply the post 
until such time as a professional hand could 
be engaged. Hearing that a gay city belle was 
to be his fellow-boarder, he had begged that he 
might remain incognito, dreading, I suppose, 
lest her demands upon his time and gallantry 
might be a drawback upon the easy life he 
desired to lead in the country. The family 
had played their parts well; he acted his so 
indifferently, that no one but a mole-eyed 
girl, blinded by her own conceit and haughty 
delusions of her own consequence in the 
world, could have mistaken him for anything 
but what he was, a refined gentleman and a 
finished scholar. 

I did not marry until I was twenty-three. 
My husband went to Congress last year. He 
is the man of my father’s choice—one after 
my father’s heart. We live in a brown-stone 
front, four stories high, and keep our car- 
riage. Au reste, Nathan Jones, Esy., is my 
husband. 

But the summer succeeding my stay at the 
Reynolds homestead, I met both the Ramsay 
brothers at Saratoga, where they were lions 
among the ¢lite of that most fashionable Spa. 

And now for the last joint of the skeleton— 
most patient and sympathizing of Dinarzades! 
John Ramsay and I met as old acquaintances; 
danced, talked, and walked together for a 
fortnight, and then he said ‘‘Good-by,’’ one 
evening, at the close of a grand ball. I re- 
paired to my chamber, and in the insane 
dread of a parting, which seemed like a fore- 
taste of death, I wrote him a letter of recall. 
The answer arrived inthe morning. I do not 
blush, you see! I outlived that unpleasant 
habit years ago. Well—the answer came. 
He had not chosen to inflict the stab with 
the hand of a guileless child. A pert waiter 
brought the missive to my door, and went 
off whistling ‘‘Hear me, Norma!’’ I could 
scarcely open the envelope, so thickly came 
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my breath, and my heart beat so rapidly. It 
contained a card, and on it were written these 
words :— 

**John Ramsay, Gentleman !’’ 

That was all! 





PORTFOLIO DOTTINGS. 
BY REV. F. 8. CASSADY. 


CHARACTER is an eminently personal thing, 
and is, therefore, different from reputation. 
What a man is in his individual merits and 
virtues, and not what men judge him to be 
by his public manifestations, constitutes his 
character. The estimation in which one is 
held by the community is the sum of his worth 
in the judgment of his fellows, and is, there- 
fore, his reputation among men; but this 
judgment may or may not be the measure cf 
his real character. As a rule men are passed 
in society at their true social, intellectual, or 
moral value; for character is wont generally 
to impress itself upon the actions and mani- 
festations of individuals in everyday life. A 
selfish, ignorant, or vicious man, for example, 
hardly ever passes for the opposite, or vice 
versé. But while character ordinarily secures 
proper recognition—virtue respected and vice 
disesteemed as the rule—yet there are excep- 
tions tothe rule. The individual character is 
not always expressed in action. Men, where 
their supposed interests are involved, act fre- 
quently with apparent virtue or magnanimity 
when neither of these sentiments forms an 
element of their real characters. There are 
those also whose exterior bearing would seem 
to conceal their excellencies of character—so 
constituted as to be better than they appear. 

The basis of all true character is sterling 
virtue. This is primary and fundamental. 
Whatever elements enter into its composition, 
it is essentially defective without this. The 
man of principle commands only the esteem 
of the community, because he alone practi- 
cally enforces those principles and virtues on 
which the social fabric rests for its security 
and welfare. No intellectual gifts or attain- 
ments, no social position, no elegance of person 
or manners can compensate for the want of 
principle in individual character. At this point 
we must meet the requirements of the com- 
munity’s moral sense touching the propriety 
of human conduct; or fall below the standard 
which lifts men into the honorable regards of 








their fellows. Adventitious circumstances 
sometimes flush men with unmerited honor 
and position in life; but such characters, 
wanting virtuous principle, are not long in 
descending to their appropriate level. That 
which has no substantial foundation gravita- 
tion must bring down; so with all undeserved 
reputation among men. Excellence only 
abides the test of time. They are but wise 
master builders who rear the temple of cha- 
racter on virtue. 

The value of a good character cannot be 
over-estimated. Its bearing on individual 
happiness, not to speak of its influence on the 
welfare of society, is utterly inappreciable. 
The Roox of all books declares that “‘a good 
name is rather to be chosen than great riches ;’’ 
and all experience confirms the truth of the 
declaration. Riches are but temporary, as is 
the good they impart. Fame, won save in 
the cause of virtue, has no substantial basis. 
Power wields its sceptre but foraday. But 
& GOOD NAME is a joy, a crown, an inheritance 
forever! It can never die, because virtue is 
imperishable. Would we, reader, have cha- 
racters yielding us the highest possible enjoy- 
ment in life, and living as an element of 
beauty and power after we are dead? Let us 
then build on virtue and goodness, and the 
object of our ambition cannot possibly mis- 
carry. Let us ever bear in mind the beauti- 
ful sentiment expressed by Longfellow :— 

“For the structure that we raise 
Time is with materials filled ; 


Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks wita which we build.” 


THE LOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Tue love of the beautiful is born with us. 
Beauty exists everywhere in the external 
world that it may appeal to and pleasurably 
affect our asthetic perceptions and sensibili- 
ties. A beautiful face, or flower, or tree, or 
landscape, leaves us no election in our appre- 
ciative sense of the loveliness of the same. 
These and similar types of physical beauty 
involuntarily excite our admiration. We 
come to the beautiful through the eye and 
the impressionable senses, and not by the 
measured steps of reason. It strikes us at 
once or not at all. The fool decides that the 
rose is beautiful as quick as the philosopher. 

The Creator has invested every object in 
the outward realm with the charm of beauty, 
that it may answer to our inward perceptions 
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and emotions. Stars gem the heavens and 
flowers robe the earth with their radiance and 
loveliness for a purpose. The rainbow paints 
the sky, the mountain lifts its summit into 
the clouds, the forest bends before the storm, 
music wakes the echoes of the grave, rivers 
dauce at our feet, and old ocean hymns its 
eternal bass in Creation’s grand anthem—all 
to impress us with the beautiful and kindle 
in our souls Divine sources of pleasure and 
happiness. All these external exhibitions in 


nature, this wealth of beauty in the heavens © 


above and the earth beneath, cannot but be 
for the ennoblement of our minds and hearts. 
They must speak, however silently, to the 
true soul; and that soul in its noblest emo- 
tions and feelings must respond to their min- 
istry. Realizing nature as a felt presence and 
a Divine inspiration in its higher manifesta- 
tion, well might the poet exclaim :— 


“Live not the stars and mountains? Are the waves 
Without a spirit? Are the dropping caves 
Without a feeling in their silent tears? 

No, no; they woo and clasp as to their spheres, 
Dissolve this clog and clod of clay before 
Its hour, and merge our soul in the great shore.” 





TALENT APPRECIATED BY TALENT.—The no- 
tion that genius will excite the deepest reve- 
rence in those by whom it is least understood, 
is an ever recurring yet manifest delusion. 
Talent is best appreciated by talent; and the 
man who imagines that the higher he is re- 
moved above his judges the more they will 
admire him, might equally expect that he 
would look larger the further he receded, or 
his voice sound louder the greater the distance 
from which he spoke. Excellence must be 
perceptible before it can be applauded; and 
for a cultivated understanding to display its 
stores before untutored ignorance, is much 
like exhibiting colors to the blind. 

—WE hate some persons because we do not 
know them; and we will not know them be- 
cause we hate them. Those friendships that 
succeed to such aversions are usually firm, for 
those qualities must be sterling that could not 
only gain our hearts but conquer our preju- 
dices in things far more serious than our friend- 
ships. Thus, there are truths which some 
men despise, because they have not examined, 
and which they will not examine, because they 
despise. 

—A part of the perféction of this life is to 
believe ourselves far from perfection. 








MRS. JAMES P. BRUNER. 
BY ROBERT MORRIS. 


Tue gentle, kind, and good, 

With thoughtful face and brow, 
A model of pure womanhood, 

Oh, how we miss thee now! 


With none to fill thy place, 
A place that few could fill, 

A tongue of truth, a form of grace, 
We love thee deeply still. 


Thy voice so mild and sweet, 
Thy hand so free and warm; 

Thy heart a stranger to deceit, 
Oh, home has lost its charm. 


Farewell, departed one, 
Wife, mother, friend, farewell; 

We feel, we know that thou hast gone 
Among the blest to dwell. 


Loving and much beloved, 

By all who knew thy worth, 
Thy spirit, like a sinless dove, 

Has passed to Heaven from earth, 
God gave thee for awhile, 

And then he took thee home; 
A home amid angelic hosts, 

Where death may never come, 


Thy smils still lingers here; 
We see, we feel it now ; 

Tis sunlight in the memory, 
Love’s fond, undying glow. 


Once more, sweet saint, farewell! 
Thy home is now sublime; 

And soon we all may hear the knell 
That calls the soul from Time. 


TIME AND ETERNITY. 
BY WM. F, WooD. 


Wuew desolation dark and deep, 

The spirit’s chaos, reigns supreme, 
Angels of mercy stay to weep, 

And ye, O mortals! pause—to dream: 
A desolation of the soul, 

(The chaos of immortal mind), 
A darkness beyond Faith's control, 

Is what Life’s aimless wand’rers find. 


Wherefore should angels stay to weep, 
And why should mortals pause to dream, 
On the drear confines of the deep, 
Dark waters of Oblivion’s stream ? 
Doth darkness bear a blighting curse? 
Is nothingness a doom to dread ? 
Draw ye the curtain from the hearse 
Of time, if ye would mourn the dead! 


Oh, let not time your thoughts entice, 

The present’s darkness o’er thee roll! 
Eternity will not suffice 

To fill the broad, expanding soul! 
When desolation dark and deep, 

The spirit’s chaos, reigns supreme, 
Angels of mercy stay to weep, 

And ye, O mortals! pause—to dream, 








OLD HUMDRUM: A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


‘*T wonrpeR what old Humdrum will give us 
for ea Christmas present,’’ said Nellie Hastings, 
as she twisted her curls before the sitting- 
room mirror, and admired her pretty face, as 
therein displayed. 

‘Don’t, Nellie,’’ said her sister Agnes, look- 
ing up from her sewing; ‘‘nicknames are 
intensely vulgar, and it pains me to hear our 
kind friend so spoken of.”’ 

‘*Kind friend, indeed,’’ said the beauty, 
saucily; ‘‘what has he ever given us but a 
few prosy sermons ?’’ 

«0, Nellie, what should we have done with- 
out his care for us? Think how cheap the 
rent of this little cottage is made for us, and 
how many scholars he has procured for you, 
and how well he pays me for the sewing. He 
is a kind friend,’’ and tears stood in Agnes 
Hastings’ eyes as she spoke. 

‘* Well, then, don’t cry about it, sis,’’ and 
Nellie gave her sister a hasty kiss. ‘‘I won’t 
call him nicknames any more, if it displeases 
you, and I shall soon be independent of his 
kindness,’’ with a scornful emphasis upon the 
Jast word. ‘‘There is one of my tiresome brats 
at the gate now,’’ and she sauntered into 
the little parlor, to meet the music scholar 


coming up the garden walk, to take his 


lesson. 

You would scarcely have supposed the 
sisters twins, had you seen them on the dull 
December day that opens my story. Nellie, 
tall, graceful, and brilliantly beautiful, was in 
the full glow of her vouthful beauty, her rich 
brown hair fell in profuse curls round a face 
with regular features, a clear red and white 
complexion, and lighted by a pair of large 
black eyes full of fire and life. Agnes, pale 
and thin, with a somewhat sallow skin, hair 
brushed smoothly back from her face, and 
gathered in a heavy coil at the back of her 
head, looked at least five years older than her 
gay sister. Both wore mourning dresses, but 
while that of Agues was a heavy unbroken 
black, her sister’s was modified by white ruf- 
fles, and trimmed profusely with glittering 
bugles. Another difference, more pitiful than 
all, Agnes was deformed. 

Five years before this dull December night 
Helen and Agnes Hastings, then just seven- 
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teen years old, made their deb@t into fashion- 
able society as belles and heiresses. Beautiful, 
accomplished, and graceful, daughters of a re- 
puted millionnaire, they became at once the 
centre of the gay circle in which they moved. 
They were motherless from infancy, but their 
father’s sister had filled their mother’s place 
during their whole existence, and still directed 
all household affairs. 

The family history had been a rather odd 
one. Mr. Hastings was a twin, and this sister, 
born in the same hour with himself, had never 
lefthim. One other child, a younger son, had 
shared their parent’s love, but for long years 
he had been a wanderer, taking his share of 
an immense family estate, to travel in foreign 
countries, sending home occasionally a box 
of curiosities, dresses, fans, or playthings for 
his little nieces, but otherwise ignoring the 
existence of his brother and sister. 

As I have said, the girls became at once 
belles in the circle of fashion, and suitors were 
not* wanting, some attached doubtless by 
youth, beauty, and talent, others probably at- 
tached by the reputed wealth of Mr. Hastings. 
For two years the twins reigned as queens, 
heart-whole and gay. Agnes was something 
of a blue, and had been guilty of poetry. Helen 
added to her beauty a wonderful talent for 
music, and a superb voice. Cultivated to 
the highest perfection by her proud father, 
this voice richly deserved the fame it had ac- 
quired, and few saloons considered their visit- 
ing list perfect where the beautiful young 
singer was not a guest. 

From early childhood there had been great 
dissimilarity in the characters of the sisters. 
Agnes, grave, even reserved, was fond of read- 
ing, something of an artist, with great sweet- 
ness and gentleness of disposition, and at six- 
teen a member of the Episcopal church, and 
a Christian, sincerely trying to keep herself 
‘*unspotted from the world.’’ Nellie, on the 
contrary, was a dashing, lively girl, super- 
ficial in all studies excepting music, full of 
animal spirits, and thinking religion ‘‘ very 
nice for old people.’’ 

Two years after their debat, the grave Agnes 
was betrothed to a young lawyer, poor but 
talented, with a heart full of devotion to his 
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beautiful betrothed, and a head that pro- 
mised in time to win him distinction in his 
chosen profession. The engagement was sat- 
isfactory to relatives on both sides, and pre- 
parations for the wedding were commenced, 
when Agnes met with an accident that crip- 
pled her for life. She was driving out with 
her lover, when the horse became frightened, 
and, making a sudden plunge forward, threw 
her from her seat intothe road. Her injuries 
at first appeared to be slight, but as time 
went on the physicians found the injury 
to the spine was twisting the figure to one 
side, and making a limping gait and a curved 
back unavoidable. In the agony and horror 
of discovering this Agnes dismissed her lover, 
spite of his prayers and protestations, and 
then months of bitter repining proved that 
even her Christian spirit could sink under 
her heavy burden. It was a still greater 
affliction that roused instead of crushing her, 
and restored her faith, patience, and hope. 
Her father committed suicide, after perilling 
his own and his sister’s fortune in one specu- 
lation, and losing all; and that sister, deprived 
at once of home, fortune, and the brother she 
idolized, in one short month followed him to 
the grave. Nellie was frantic under this com- 
plication of trouble, and pow Agnes, roused 
from her own selfish grief, came out true and 
faithful in the storm around her. 

Friends came forward to offer counsel and 
assistance, and from the wreck of the once 
noble fortune a small sum was secured, barely 
sufficient to clothe the orphans in an humble 
style, greatly at variance with their once 
splendid wardrobes. By the advice of their 
father’s lawyer, the girls left the city and 
went to asmall country town, where, by their 
needlework, they earned a support. 

They had been but little time in their new 
home when a stranger, a gentleman past 
middle age, came to reside at G It was 
not long before he became acquainted with 
the young seamstresses, and in a short time 
so won their vonfidence that he became a fast 
friend. His means appeared large, for he 
bought a cottage for himself, and two others 
which he rented, one to the sisters, and a 
large handsome stone mansion, in process of 
erection, was soon known to be his future 
home. Having ietters that made him at once 
influential in G , he used that influence to 
procure music scholars for Helen, who bore 
the drudgery of sewing but badly, and himse.f 
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kept Agnes busy on the most exquisite of 
shirts, collars, and cuffs, at large prices, but 
of the most elaborate finish. 

The music lesson over, Helen came again to 
her sister’s side. 

‘‘Still at that handkerchief?’’ she said, 
touching the dainty embroidery growing under 
her sister’s busy fingers. ‘‘ What a dandy 
old—Mr. Lawrence is.’’ 

‘*T think, Nell, dear, it is more the desire to 
aid me by giving employment, than from any 
dandyism of his own, that he has such 
wonderful shirts, and so many handkerchiefs 
with his initials embroidered in the corner.”’ 

‘* Aggie.” A long pause—then, again: 
*¢ Aggie, is he in love with you ?”’ 

Startled and shocked, Agnes let the work 
fall from her hands. 

‘*Nell, how can you ?’’ 

** Well, but, Agnes, see howcdditis. Here 
we are perfect strangers, with no earthly claim 
upon him, and he takes as much interest in 
our concerns as if he was our father.’ 

‘¢O, Nellie—no, no, a thousand times no to 
your question. He, so good and noble, and 
I—what amI[?’’ and she touched the shoulder 
that rose some inches above its natural place. 

‘*But, dear me, Agnes, he’s as old as the 
hills, and as stupid as possible. Of course he 
cannot expect youth and beauty too in a wife. 
I think he will propose to you, and so does 
Hagold.’’ 

‘* Harold ?”’ 

‘There, don’t look astonished. Of course 
you knew what Harold came here for.’’ 

‘*But, Nellie—’’ 

‘‘Hear me out. He came to make love to 
me, and propose; well, he has proposed, and 
I said yes, and in January I will be his wife.’’ 

‘* Nellie !’’ 

‘¢ Why not ?’’ and the young girl’s head rose 
with a haughty look of defiance. 

‘¢ He-—-he—you know, Nell, they say he is 
not very constant.”’ 

‘Fudge! A parcel of old maids who want 
to win him, and cannot, tattle for revenge. 
I tell you, Agnes, I am sick of this life,’ and 
she sprang from her seat and paced the floor 
with quick steps, to and fro, to and fro, like 
some beautiful wild beast, caged but untamed. 
‘*T’m sick of drudging over stupid children, 
who can’t or won’t learn; sick of hearing 
glorious melody tortured into hideous sounds ; 
sick of being chained to hours ; sick of poverty, 
obscurity, and toil! Harold Granville is rick. 
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He loves me: he will take me away from this 
wretched village to a circle such as I once 
reigned in.’’ 

‘*Do you love him, Helen ?’’ 

‘* Well enough to get along. He adores me, 
and that is much more to the point.’’ 

‘* But Nellie—nris—his—intellect.’’ 

‘Oh, he’s a fool, I know. So much the 
better—I will rule him. You may tell old 
Humdrum to-night, Agnes, and he can send 
my bridal present at Christmas.’’ And she left 
the room, singing as she went a gay air from 
Traviata. 

Agnes sank intoadeep reverie. Her sister’s 
questions had touched upon bitter memories 
anda painful present. Back, over intervening 
years, her thoughts travelled to recall! the lover 
of her girlhood. She pictured again the frank 
handsome face, heard again the tender loving 
voice, felt the tender caress of long ago, and 
then came the agony of parting. She heard 
the pleading words to which she would give 
no ray of hope. Loving him utterly, she had 
resolved never to burden his brilliant career 
by giving him an ailing, crippled wife; never 
to bear the misery of seeing his love turn to 
pity ; never to bear a reproach for loving her- 
self better than him. He had left her, left 
the city, and she knew nothing more. Was 
she to have another trial now ? 

Probing her heart with a firm unshrinking 
touch, she found there a respectful affectgpn 
for her kind friend; a sense of dependence 
upon his advice and friendship that it would 
be very bitter to lose. She knew that it would 
cost her much pain to wound him, be asore trial 
to her to see him no more, yet she did not love 
him, Too well she knew the feeling where 
heart springs to meet heart, too well she re- 
membered what dreams love had awakened in 
her young life, to mistake this calm, respectful 
friendship for the tender passion. 

Yet, if Helen was right! If he loved her, 
and was seeking to win her love, what had 
she done? In her gratitude for his kindness, 
her real frankly expressed pleasure in his 
society, had she not encouraged him to think 
he might win a dearer place still ? 

Hot tears were coursing down her pallid 
cheeks, when her hands were taken in a firm 
clasp, and a grave, gentle voice spoke her 
name, ‘* Agnes, you are in trouble.’’ 

She knew the voice, and the hot blood 
rushed for a moment to her face; then she 
said, hesitatingly :— 





‘‘ T—-was—thinking of the past.’’ 

‘* You must not think too sadly,’’ said her 
friend, seating himself beside her; ‘‘ perhaps 
the future may have bright days too. I—you 
know to-morrow is Christmas, and I have an 
offering to lay at your feet, my little friend, 
that you may not altogether despise. I have 
long—’’ 

‘* Good-afternoon !’’ 

Nellie’s gay voiceinterruptedthem. She was 
followed soon by her lover, and the ¢éte-a-téte 
was not resumed. It was late before all the 
visitors had departed, and Nellie threw herself 
at her sister’s feet. 

‘¢ Well, old Humdrum must see how Harold 
and I stand, and if he don’t send me something 
handsome to-morrow he’s too mean to live.”’ 

**O, Nellie, don’t telk so.”’ 

‘‘Was he proposing, Aggie, when I came 
in? I did not see him till it was too late to 
get away, or I should have kept Harold in the 
parlor a while longer.’ 

** Please, Nell—’’ 

‘Well, I won’t tease you. You are the 
dearest of all sisters after all, and may be sure 
of the best room in my future home, and all 
the love your madcap sister can give you.”’ 

‘‘Thanks, dear; but I can never consent 
to be dependent upen Mr. Granville.’’ 

‘*Stuff and nonsense. You may sew your 
dear fingers off, if that will ease your con- 
science. I’m sure it will be as well to sew 
for me and Harold as for old—Mr. Lawrence.’’ 

sé But—’”’ 

‘*There, don’t say aword. To-morrow I’ll 
convince you by all the rules of logic that it 
would be barbarous cruelty to desert me, but 
now I am too sleepy. Good-night. By the 
way, won’t the old maids’ tongues run? 
Harold and I will be served up all over the 
village, with pepper sauce. Good-night! 
Pleasant dreams to you !”’ 

But dreams will not come without sleep 
and sleep would not visit the cripple’s pillow. 
All night she lay thinking of the bitter task 
she felt sure the morrow would entail upon 
her. Thinking of the true wise counsel so 
long offered her, of the hours of pleasant in- 
tercourse so soon to end, thinking too some- 
what sadly of a future of loneliness, or spent 
in the home of a man she could not respect, 
and whose money had won her frivolous sister’s 
hand. 

And of what was Mr. Lawrence thinking in 
those same long hours, when he too tossed 
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upon a sleepless couch? He was recalling 
hours spent with the pale, gentle cripple, when 
his own world-hardened heart had grown soft 
and tenderin the light of her smile, the music of 
her voice. He was thinking of her pure Chris- 
tian patience, her resignation to suffering, her 
quiet industry, her unwavering cheerfulness. 
Then he thought of his new home, whose 
large rooms were furnished and ready for o@ 
cupants, and he fancied her presence making 
the house a home, her taste adorning the 
rooms, her smile welcoming the master when 
he entered; and, less selfishly, he looked for- 
ward to the life of ease and rest he meant to 
offer her, restoring the bloom to her cheeks 
and the light to her eyes. 

Christmas-day dawned bright and clear. 
The sisters were seated in their little sitting- 
room after breakfast, when Mr. Lawrence’s 
servant handed in a small parcel. 

Upon being opened, it was found to contain 
a set of diamonds of exquisite purity, beau- 
tifuliy set, a tiny note for Helen, and a letter 
for Agnes. 

‘QO Aggie! are they not superb? And for 
me; see, my name is on the card inside. 
But’’—and, as she read her little note, her 
cheeks grew crimson, ‘‘is not this spiteful ?’’ 
and she read aloud :— 

** Will Miss Helen accept the accompanying 
jewels, if they are handsome enough to save 
old Humdrum from the charge of meanness ?’’ 

‘*Read your letter, Agnes. Ofcourse, as he 
sends you nothing, he offers you himself for a 
Christmas gift.’’ 

There was a long pause, then a cry from 
Agnes—‘‘ God is very good to me!’’ 

** What is it, Aggie ?”’ 

**Sit here, Nellie. Do you remember how 
often father and Aunt Lizzie used to speak of 
our uncle ?”’ 

‘*The one who sometimes sent us presents 
from Europe, Asia, or Africa, as the case might 
be ?”? 

‘*Yes—look!’’ and she pointed to the sig- 
nature at the foot of the letter. 

‘* Lawrence Hastings,’’ read Nellie. ‘‘ You 
don’t mean—’’ 

** Yes, Nellie, yes. Our own dear uncle, who 
wanted to win our love before he made him- 
self known. And, Nellie, the house on the 

‘hill, the new house, he has settled it upon me, 
with an income of two thousand a year for life, 
only asking me to let him be my guest there.”’ 

** And you consent ?”’ 





He was there, in the doorway, asking the 
question. 

Nell looked up with a comical look, half 
terror, half penitence. 

‘I’m sorry,’’ she said, advancing to meet 
him. 

He kissed hertenderly. ‘‘ Never mind,’’ he 
said, heartily, ‘‘ perhaps I am a little prosy. 
You will stay with us till you are married, 
and I promise you as handsome a trousseau 
as New York can furnish; but here,’’ and he 
turned to Agnes, ‘‘ I look for some comfort 
after a lonely, wandering life.’’ 

She gave him a tearful but happy smile. 

**You love me, Agnes ?’’ he said, gently. 

** As fondly as you can desire.’’ . 

‘Then you will accept my offer. Come, 
the carriage is at the door, your home is ready 
for you. I invited Harold to dine at the new 
house to-day, so you will come at once, to 
make a home and the beginning of a new life 
for ‘Old Humdrum.’ ”’ 





TO A FRIEND. 
BY ELLEN M. 


OrteEN let thy memory wander 
To those bygone, happy days, 

When Hope’s sunbeams, shining brightly, 
Lit our paths with golden rays, 


Then we loved each other fondly, 
Loved as true hearts always love— 
Hoping, dreaming of the future, 
All its hidden joys to prove. 


But those days were short and fleeting, 
Fleeting as earth's brightest flowers ; 
Dying e’en of very sweetness 
In the summer’s gladsome hours. 


Yet, O do not quite forget them, 
Often dream them o’er again; 

When the heart is torn and bleeding, 
This, perhaps, will lull the pain. 


*T was a Power, high, eternal, 
Broke that happy, blissful spell— 

Let no murmuring thought awaken, 
For He doeth all things well. 


Through the future lone and weary, 
I must tread life’s rugged way, 
Groping through this night of sorrow, 
Longing for that joyful day, 


When each hope, and joy, and pleasure 
Realized will ever be, 

With the heart’s own cherished treasure, 
In the great eternity. 





Economy is no disgrace ; it is better to live 
on a little, than outlive a great deal. 








LOIS BOWERS. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 


Tue boys were having a bonfire in the field 
in front of the house that evening, and the 
loud, merry shouts and the riotous laughter 
drew Lois Bowers to the window, partly for 
want of something better to do, and partly 
out of a little secret sympathy with the mirth, 
which she, not being given to any analysis of 
her own character or emotions, would have 
been the last person in the world to suspect. 

What a rollicking time they were having of 
it over there! She could hear the laugh of 
that careless, troublesome, tow-headed Asa, 
above all the others. A very imp of mischief! 
Set him to work, and he was perfectly hope- 
less, and a greater dolt at his books could 
scarcely be conceived of; but set any fun, 
or mischief, or break-neck scrape afloat, 
and Asa, with his little, fat, lumpish body, 
his freckled face and mop of hair, was equal 
to the occasion. Quick, alert, shrewd, and 
with an absolute recklessness of danger that 
earried him straight into perils which it 
seemed nothing but a charmed life could 
have escaped, that boy’s unbroken neck was 
from day to day a perpetual marvel to his 
long-suffering sister, Lois Bowers. 


She stands there in the front chamber win- — 


dow of the red country house, and looks out 
on the field that has such a weird picturesque- 
ness, with the nimble figures flitting to and 
fro in the red light made by the great tower 
of flames in the centre of the field. She sees 
the great banners of grayish-blue smoke mov- 
ing to and fro, while the soft winds shake out 
their folds, and heap them together in dark 
masses. The whole scene had a wierd, fan- 
tastic, poetical effect, which would certainly 
carry Lois’s thoughts back to old Scandina- 
vian sacrifices, with mysterious rites, and 
wild leaping, and shouts of priests drowning 
the cries of their victims; but, alas! Lois had 
never heard of any of these things. All the 
best possibilities of her mind are dumb and 
sealed. The slender rill that fed her intellect 
years ago, had its spring in the village dis- 
trict school; scanty nourishment enough for 
brain and thought to thrive on. Yet, being 
of a quick, bright nature, and having a keen 
sense for colors and contrasts, she does enjoy 
the strange effects, the vividness and gloom, 
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of the whole scene. The evening, too, has a 
peculiarly fine background for the whole. It 
is an Indian summer evening, lying deep in 
the heart of November; with the sweet, name- 
less enchantments of its air; with its delicious 
scents of dying leaves, breathed out from the 
woods, and with its sky, along whose blue lie 
the golden highways of the stars. 

All these influences cannot help entering the 
soul of Lois Bowers, as she stands there, with 
the red light, as it creeps greedily up the pile 
of leaves, and stalks, and dead boughs, flam- 
ing over her face. She has no claims to 
beauty, hardly to prettiness, unless it be a 
certain bright freshness of youth; but the 
red light down there works a certain enchant- 
ment with her face. It makes a picture of it, 
that would take one’s eyes from the weird 
shadows, and the heaps of color in the field, 
and the boys going to and fro. An old trum- 
pet-vine which clings about the window and 
shakes some tawny feathers of leaves in the 
wind, adds to the effect of the girl’s face, stand- 
ing there behind it—a face and figure which, 
stripped of its present surroundings and 
brightening effects, you would find somewhat 
too thin; with high cheek bones, a mouth 
that could smile very pleasantly, but whose 
habit was hardly to do this, and eyes and hair 
that matched each other, and were neither 
remarkable. 

With the fresh, healthful bloom of her 
youth, the most which could be said of Lois 
Bowers was, that she was ‘‘a rather pretty 
girl.”’ It had been said of her some time, and 
what woman would forget that? She was not 
of the material of which heroines are usually 
made. Her life had been, looked at from any 
true stand-point, a hard, sordid, narrow one ; 
defeating, to a great extent, all the best pur- 
poses and intents of living. 

Her father bad been a small farmer, content 
always to toil in one greave; of a narrow, un- 
impressible nature, with a fiercer faith in all 
the old ways of thinking and doing, with no 
capacity for receiving new ideas or stimu- 
lations, whether mental or moral. The wife 
was an improvement on her husband, and her 
mother’s quality had entered more into Lois. 
But the former had been stifled by circum- 
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— 
stances, and soured and depressed by over- 
work and the constant struggle to make both 
ends meet, so that the jaded wife and mother 
gave only a hint of what her better nature 
would have been had it taken its roots and 
been nourished by finer soil and atmosphere. 

Mrs. Bowers died before Asa saw his first 
birthday, and her mantle fell on shoulders 
quite too young to wear it worthily. Still, 
family love being a strong instinct in the girl, 
and the motherless babe appealing mightily 
to this, Lois had done the best she could, al- 
though she was in the first half of her teens 
at the time of her mother’s death. Every 
year brought new judgment and experience, 
and Asa had, on the whole, a comfortable 
time of it. Before Lois entered her twenties 
her father died, leaving Dennis, his eldest 
son, to take his place on the farm. 

Dennis Bowers was a good deal after the 
father’s type, with a stronger will and a 
quicker brain. Under higher and more in- 
spiring influences, there was a good deal of a 
mav in him; but his best possibilities had 
been stifled by the atmosphere of his youth, 
and he was now among his late twenties, with 
a good deal of outside coarseness and rough- 
ness, and with principles that, never having 
had careful culture, would have bent a long 
way toward self-interest in any strong tempta- 
tion; and yet, far down among the sinuosities 
and toughnesses of Dennis Bowers’s nature, 
there was some softness which prevented him 
from ever treating with any deeper harshness 
than that of words that young orphaned 
brother of his, and that was pretty certain 
to get Lois, sooner or later, the new bonnet 
or dress on which she had set her heart, 
though he would be certain to have plenty 
of grumbling about woman’s extravagance 
and ‘‘love of gewgaws’’ thrown in with the 
money. 

Lois Bowers stood a long time at the win- 
dow, attracted by the strong life and enchant- 
ment of the picture. It must have possessed 
some subtle power to stir a train of new 
thought and feeling in the girl’s soul, for 
when, at last, she drew in her head with a 
sigh, she sat down and wondered within her- 
self what life was good for—what, at least, it 
had to offer her, Lois Bowers. Only the same 
dreary treadmill of work stretching down the 
long turnpike of the years, with no savor nor 
color in them. There were Dennis and the 
few farm hands to cook and slave for, and 





that little cub of an Asa to wash, and make, 
and mend for—enough to keep one pair of 
hands busy from morning until night. 

But the outlook was so dreary, hardly worth 
the living for, Lois thought. She was far up 
in her twenties by this time, and she had 
never had an offer in her life; and it was the 
fault of the poor thing’s education, that slre 
thought of this with a real sense of humilia- 
tion; that she regarded it very much in the 
light of a personal disgrace, and was far more 
ashamed of it than she would have been at 
the discovery of some great defect in her own 
character. Yet, she had had her dreams once, 
and was not so far beyond her girlhood that 
they did not cling to her woman’s heart yet, 
their first glow and brightness a little sobered : 
woman’s dreams of a pleasant, snug little 
home, and somebody there to love and cling 
to; somebody to whom she, Lois Bowers, 
should be the dearest, sweetest treasure in 
all the world; somebody that it would be a 
dear delight to work for, to carry in her 
thought, a sweet burden of care and anxiety 
all the time, and which would make life—the 
dull, dreary, drudging life she led now—sud- 
denly unfold itself in such new, wonderfal 
color; and song, and beauty. 

Poor Lois! That evening seemed to have 
worked some subtle sorcery with her heart 
and fancies, it had so stirred the depths of 
both the old, sweet dreams, the hungry crav- 
ings, and the sharp pains. Yet it was only 
an Indian summer evening, with some boys 
and a bonfire in the cornfield opposite. 
Strange enough, tears kept coming in her 
eyes as she sat there, having no suspicion 
that she had looked prettier for a half hour 
that evening than she ever had done before, 
or probably ever would again in her life. At 
last she heard Dennis’s loud voice at the foot 
of the stairs calling her to come and get his 
supper, and she went down tothe old, starved, 
toilsome life, not knowing that love and faith 
could redeem all its comeliness into grace and 
beauty. Poor Lois! 

Dennis was not in the best of humors that 
night, and his mood grated more harshly than 
usual upon his sister’s sensitive one. He was 
two hours later than usual at his supper, hav- 
ing been delayed at a bargain which had not 
closed up particularly in his favor. The crops 
had not reached the average that year, owing 
to the late rains, and would not go far toward 
diminishing the mortgage on the farm, with 
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which the elder Bowers had left it embar- 
rassed, and which his son had largely re- 
deemed. 

‘*What’s goin’ on out yonder ?’’ asked the 
young man, as he bisected the apple-pie which 
his sister placed before him, transferring one- 
half to his plate, with an immense slice of 
cheese. 
man, with square shoulders, a large, tanned 
face, wanting in culture, but not in native 
intelligence. 

‘*Oh, the boys are having a great time with 
a bonfire over there. They’re as wild over it 
as so many young squirrels; but I must say 
it’s pretty from the window, if you will take 
the trouble to look at it.’’ 

‘*Not I,”’ growled Dennis. ‘‘I’ve got more 
serious business on my hands than to go round 
gapin’ at bonfires,’’ helping himself to another 
quadrant of pie. 

‘*What’s gone wrong now, Dennis ?’’ asked 
his sister, suddenly alive to the general prick- 
liness of his mood. 

“Oh, the year hasn’t turned out well. 
Mildew and blight among the crops. All 
owin’ to them late rains. Had to let ’em go 
for a song!”’ 

‘*It’s too bad,”’ said Lois; for the mortgage 
was a point on which Dennis was certain to 
meet with sympathy, and Lois had sacrificed, 
with praiseworthy self-denial, a good many 
feminine tastes and esthetic longings to it, 
for which Dennis, having only a dim. appre- 
ciation of her small heroisms, never gave his 
sister sufficient credit. ‘‘It’s too bad, Den- 
nis, to be put back so about that mortgage ; 
but it’s a great deal to have lifted two-thirds 
of it, and if you can meet the interest this 
year, and should have good luck for a couple 
of harvests to gome, you could pay up the 
whole, and you know if one crop is poor, the 
next is sure to make up for it.’’ 

**It’ll have to be a plaguey good one to do 
that, though,’’ answered Dennis, a good deal 
mollified betwixt apple-pie, cheese, and his 
sister’s logic. 

He did not suspect, either, what a keen 
disappointment lay hidden under the words, 
for Lois saw that she must renounce the hope 
on which she had set her heart all that fall, 
the hope of a new cloak; for what, with long 
wear and turning and pressing, her own had 
grown hopelessly shabby. She had even se- 
lected the pattern, and her fancy had so long 
busied itself on the projected garment, that 


A tall, somewhat heavily-framed — 





the set of the collar and the hang of every 
fold had become a reality to her. 

Poor Lois! All her life she had been called 
to repression and sacrifice, and if this one does 
not seem large to you, stop here a moment, 
and think just what it was to this girl. 

In a few moments Asa puffed in, pushing 
back the mop of coarse hair from his fat, 
freckled cheeks, the fun and excitement of 
the evening alive and twinkling in his small 
eyes. 

‘*You young rascal, you ought to have 
been in bed three hours ago,’’ growled Den- 
nis, wiping his mouth over his third glass of 
milk. 

‘*Couldn’t afford to lose the bonfire, any- 
how,’’ rejoined Asa, rubbing his dirty hands; 
and his whole tone indicating that he stood 
in no great awe of his elder brother, whatso- 
ever grumbling and threats the latter might 
indulge in toward him. 

Lois rose up briskly, and went in search of 
a candle. ‘‘When it comes school time to- 
morrow, you ’ll pay for this by being as slow 
as a snail. Oh, Asa, you’re enough to try 
the life out of one.”’ 

Asa was used to a domestic reputation of 
the lowest sort. Indeed, so blunted were 
his susceptibilities in this direction, that he 
was absolutely indifferent to the family cha- 
racter which he sustained—a proof that a 
training which had not stimulated his nature 
on tais side, could not be of the wisest and 
highes} sort. 

“ Joliy fun to see those flames crackle and 
dance!’ he exclaimed again. ‘* Wasn’t it 
fine, though, Lois ?’’ dwelling with keen relish 
on a scene which had been, to him, the 
highest' i-rie of enjoyment. 

‘* How do I know anything about it?’’ she 
answered, evasively ; feeling that her dignity 
would be somewhat compromised in Asa’s 
eyes if it transpired that she had been watch- 
ing his sport from the windows—a feeling 
which Lois shared in common with many older 
and wiser people, but which is always, and 
under all circumstances, a folly and an error. 

‘‘I guess I saw you now, standin’ there 
lookin’ ont the window for ever so long,’’ 
retorted Asa, triumphant and defiant. 

“Well, you always do see things you ’ve no 
business to. Here, take this light, and go 
straight to bed.’’ 

The half nettled, authoritative tone aroused 
Asa’s antagonism, which was never in too 
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quiescent a state ; so, feeling that he heldsome 
arrows in reserve, he aimed another at his 
sister. 

‘‘Yes, and I wasn’t the only one that saw 
you; some other folks did, and I heard what 
they said, too.’’ 

Lois had the curiosity natural to a life that 
held only narrow local interests and excite- 
ments. Asa’s remark, of course, appealed to 
this element, but she had feminine tact enough 
to conceal it from him. 

‘‘ Oh, well, it couldn’t have been anybody 
of much consequence, or they ’d have found 
something better to stare at, and talk about, 
than a woman who happened to be standing 
at her own window.”’ 

The tone of cool, half contemptuous indiffer- 
ence completely deceived Asa, and still further 
irritated his mood. He had not the slightest 
insight of the feminine nature, else he would 
have seen that the next renrark could not 
fail to flatter his sister’s vanity, which was 
certainly the very opposite of what he in- 
tended. ‘‘I reckon you’d call the President of 
the Copper-mine a little Somebody? He was 
ridin’ out with his wife, and stopped to look 
at our bonfire, and they saw you standin’ up 
there by the window, and the lady said to her 
husband: ‘Now, John, doesn’t she look 
pretty? What a perfect picture she makes 
up there!’ I stood a little way off, and them 
was her very words.”’ 

A pleased smile quivered about Lois’s 
mouth; there was a sting of red blood in the 
sallow cheeks. Poor girl! she was not so 
used to compliments that this one was not 
very sweet to her self-love. 

‘*Oh, nonsense, Asa!’’ she answered to the 
boy, who fully supposed that his story was 
having just the opposite effect on his sister 
from the one it really produced. 

**Come, come, what’s all this talk about ?”’ 
said Dennis, rousing himself from some ma- 
thematical problems suggested by his recent 
bargains, and which had caused an utter 
oblivion of the conversation going on about 
him since the conclusion of his meal. ‘*Do 
you put straight for bed, Asa!’’ 

There was imperativeness enough in this 
demand to cause Asa to shamble his lumpish 
figure as far as the stairs, when he suddenly 
turned about and returned, with one hand 
searching his pocket. ‘‘I picked up some- 
thing to-night,’’ he said; ‘‘I reckon them 
grand folks at the hotel dropped it, for I found 








it not far off from where their carriage Jad 
stood; but maybe ’twasn’t them. That’s 
what I found.’’? And the boy deposited on 
the table, before the astonished eyes of his 
brother and sister, a large, dark, leathern 
pocket-book in tolerable good repair. 

Dennis and Lois reached simultaneously 
across the table, but Lois was the quicker of 
the two. ‘‘ Have you opened it?’’ they both 
questioned Asa. 

‘* No; I forgot all about it at the bonfire. 
But I want to see what’s inthere now.’’ And 
he stood still, watching with curious eyes, as 
his sister unclasped the pocket-book, while 
Dennis, at the other end of the table, leaned 
over and looked on, silent and eager. 

At firet, a few papers, containing small 
memoranda, were all that discovered them- 
selves, and to these no name was attached, 
nothing indeed which could afford the slight- 
est clue to the owner. 

‘‘Oh, there isn’t anything here; ’twasn’t 
worth picking up, anyhow,’’ exclaimed Lois, 
in a tone of considerable disappointment ; and 
then her eyes detected what neither of her 
brothers’ did—a small roll of bank-bills 
crushed down in one corner of a small interior 
pocket. She clasped the thing quickly. 
‘Come now, Asa, if you ’re going to bed to- 
night, you must start. As for this pocket- 
book, if there’s anything to be done about 
finding the owner, Dennis and I will see about 
it.’ 

‘*But I ought to have it, if anybody does, 
cos’ I found it,’’ asserted Asa, in a half 
whimpering tone, as he turned toward the 
stairs, now too far overcome of sleep to press 
his claim with any force. 

As soon as the boy was well out of the room, 
Lois reopened the pocket-book, and turned 
the inside toward her brother. 

‘See there, Dennis!’’ she said, in an under- 
tone, while the light fell full upon the roll of 
bank-notes. 

‘“*Why, Lois!’’ exclaimed Dennis, with a 
quick start. Then the brother and sister 
looked at each other silently. 

** Shall I take them out, and count them ?’’ 
asked Lois, still in a kind of secret under- 
tone. 

«** Of course, that’s all that can be done,’’ 
his voice keyed to hers. 

So she drew out the roll, and they counted 
them over between them—once, twice, thrice. 
Just two hundred dollars in all, no very great 
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sqm, perhaps, to you, but oh, what a fortune 
it looked to this Lois Bowers! 

Again the bsother and sister looked at each 
other. ‘‘O Dennis, if all this money were 
mine, now, how happy I should be!’’ she said. 

‘*Who knows but what it may be?’’ he 
answered. ‘‘So long as we can’t find out 
who it belongs to, it is ours, of course.’’ 

‘*But we ought to do this, you know;”’ 
some hesitancy and reluctance in her voice. 

‘* Well, I’ll step round to the hotel to-mor- 
row morning, and see if anybody there claims 
it.?? 

‘* But it would be such a good chance for 
somebody to say it was theirs, who never 
owned it; don’t you see ?’’ 

‘* Well, that’s their look-out, not ours.’’ 

She drew another long breath, her face bent 
in some anxiety and doubt over the money 
clutched tightly in her palm. At last she 
said, in a slow voice, with some trouble or 
perplexity haunting the words: ‘‘ But why 
do you say the hotel, Dennis? Is it any more 
likely to belong there than anywhere else ?’’ 

‘You know what Asa said; but he was 
likely enough to have made a mistake, after 
all.’’ 

, “Yes, now I remember,’’ with a great 
deal of animation; ‘‘there was quite a crowd 
around the bonfire, and where the carriage 
stood at the last of the evening.’’ Then she 
looked down on the little roll of paper crushed 
, in her palm, with a greedy hunger in her 
eyes, while her imagination gloated over all 
that, were the money only hers, it could do 
for her; not only the longed-for cloak, but 
bonnets and dresses, that should expand her 
wardrobe into profusion, and grace, and rich- 
ness, lay in the compass of that little pile of 
papers, and she had always hankered after 
pretty things, and had had to be repressed 
and denied all her life in this, her dearest 
ambition, and now the money had fallen to 
her in such a strange way; but then it was 
somebody else’s money! Lois drew a long 
sigh, and looked up. ‘‘O Dennis,’’ with a 
perplexed, pitiful sound haunting her voice, 
**how I wish this money were mine! There 
are so many things that I want—that I need— 
that it almost kills me to go without ; and this 
would just get them all for me!’’ ~ 

Dennis Bowers spread his great arms on the 
table, tapped the heel of his boot restlessiy on 
the floor, and said, in his fashion of coarse 
sympathy :— 





‘* Well, don’t bother any more about it, 
Lois. If the owner turns up we’ll have to 
give him his money; if not, you may have it 
all to spend on your gimeracks.’’ 

‘All, Dennis? every dollar?’ her eyes 
glowing wild on his, in a kind of greedy, joy- 
ful eagerness. 

‘* Yes, I’ll make over my share and Asa’s 
into your hands.’’ 

Dennis Bowers thought, or tried to make 
himself believe, that he had done a very geue- 
rous thing; but I fear, if he had been abso- 
lutely certain that the contents of the pocket- 
book absolutely belonged to his sister, he 
would not so readily have relinquished his 
claim to a portion of the money. But he 
thought he should quiet his own conscience, 
and throw all the responsibility on his sister’s 
shoulders, if he had no part nor lot in the 
matter. Then, too, a hidden selfishness lay 
at the bottom of all his generosity. If Lois 
had this sum to spend on herself, she would 
not be teasing him for any more money before 
the farm was paid for. And yet, Dennis 
Bowers believed himself an honest man, and 
no doubt could have been trusted with un- 
counted gold. 

‘*Oh, I should be so rich—so rich!’’ said 
Lois, with alittle eager cry, bending her long- 
ing face upon the coveted treasure. 

After a little silence, she looked up again. 
**So you will go up to the hotel to-morrow, 
Dennis ?”’ 

**T’ll do just as you say about it. The 
money ’s yours, and you must take all the 
responsibility of it.’’ 

O Dennis Bowers! 

‘* But if we shouldn’t go round to hunt up 
the owner, what would be the next best thing 
to do?’’ 

‘Keep still, I s’pose, until we heard who’d 
lost it. Such things al’ays get noised round 
in no time. It’s likely, too, there ’ll be a re- 
ward offered; but, of course, you shall give 
back the money when you find the owner. 
’Twould be downright stealin’ to keep it after 
that, you know.”’ 

‘*Oh, of course, I should give it up then;’’ 
her tones forced, her face in a shadow. ‘‘ Bat 
I don’t see,’’ with a sudden, appealing eager- 
ness, that would have been pathetic to one 
who watched with wise and tender eyes the 
struggle going on in this girl’s soul, and knew 
what it meant to her, ‘‘as there’s any use, 
Dennis, in putting ourselves to trouble to 
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search out the owner. If he wants the money, 
he ’1l certainly set about finding it.”’ 

‘* Well, as I said, Lois, you must manage 
the thing for yourself,’’ lifting up his broad, 
heavy figure, and going out, as his habit was 
before retiring to bed, to look at the night, 
and see what it promised for the next day; 
but the great stars shining up there in the 
stillness of the night sky, nor the wind creep- 
ing in softly from the distant sea, nor the 
wide, solemn darkness in which God called 
to men, said anything to the blind, dumb soul 
of Dennis Bowers. 

Inside, Lois sat alone, with the money in 
her palm, and the struggle going on that had 
been waiting all her life for this hour; a strug- 
gle on whose results all her future was in a 
sense to hang. I think the angels might have 
stood breathless in that old, low kitchen, with 
its two flaring candles, shading a weird light 
through the darkness. 

You know what the temptation was to this 
girl, how it was addressed to her weakest 
point, and yet she was not vain; and if a de- 
sire for dress was a strong craving with her, 
that was rather the fault of her Jife and edu- 
cation than any weakness of hers, and was in 
reality only the development of an ewsthetic 
taste and fancies that had had no other line 
of growth. 

So she sat there in the flaring light, her 
face in a sharp perplexity, her body rocking 
slightly to and fro, the money in her hand, 
and her mind drifting among fresh, pretty 
visions of new dresses, with soft, woolly, 
crimson folds, set off with crisp, snowy bits 
of ruffling, and a cloak with a hood lined 
with soft gray, and a bonnet to match all 
these; nothing, you see, gaudy or gay, as 
one might have expected, but simple and 
harmonious—the girl’s uncultivated tastes 
too fine and pure for anything else. And all 
the time she was telling herself what, in her 
deepest soul, she knew to be untrue, that 
there was no sort of harm in keeping this 
money, in failing to search out the owner, and 
in hiding from all the world the fact that the 
pocket-book had fallen into her possession. 
At last Dennis lounged in, in his heavy way, 
his hands in his pockets, whistling. 

‘* Looking at that still!’’ he said, trying to 
speak with great indifference, as he caught 
sight of the figure which expressed in its 
whole attitude some doubt and perplexity ; 
but the man’s thoughts had been all the time 
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quite as full of the money as the woman’s, 
and the test was for him also. 

** Yes, Dennis,’”’ glancing up, with a little, 
wavering smile. ‘‘I never held so much 
money in my hand in all my life before. It 
seems pleasant, you know.”’ 

**Made up your mind what to do about it 
to-morrow morning ?”’ still the tone of marked 
indifference. As though two hundred dollars 
was a small matter to Dennis Bowers. 

A little silence in the room; a little agita- 
tion in the’ girl’s face. Then she spoke up 
suddenly. ‘‘I can’t decide to-night, Dennis. 
Wait until to-morrow morning. I shall know 
better then.’’ 

Lois Bowers lit her candle with something 
hard about the corners of her mouth; and as 
she went up stairs, the old commandment 
which her mother used to teach her away 
down in the Sabbath evenings of her child- 
hood, seemed to echo like a sort of drum-beat 
through her memory, ‘‘Thou shalt not steal.’’ 

The next morning, as Dennis was starting 
off to the fields, he came up to Lois, who had 
net yet risen from the’ breakfast-table, and 
dropping his tone lest Asa should overhear— 
that boy had marvellous ears—he asked: 
‘*Well, shall I go over to the hotel this morn- 
ing to see about that matter ?’’ 

**No; let it rest just where it is at present ;’’ 
her voice swift and decided. 

Dennis went out. A moment after, Asa, 
who had keen eyes for everything but his 
lesson, asked, suddenly, looking up in his 
sister’s face, ‘‘ What has happened, Lois ?’’ 

** Nothing; what makes you ask that ?’’ 

**?Cos you look so fierce and strange-like, 
as though something was the matter.”’ 

Asa’s laughing words had hit the truth. 
‘*Something was the matter’? down deep in 
the soul of Lois Bowers. 


Somebody else beside the “grand folks” in 
the carriage had seen Lois at the window that 
night at the bonfire, and thought that she 
‘*made a pretty picture,’’ too, with the waver- 
ing light on her face. The man had seen her 
many times before, without ever devoting a 
second thought to her; but that night Lois 
Bowers was a new revelation to Abner Prime. 
Her face followed and haunted him for days 
afterward; her face, set in those weird, flicker- 
ing lights which wrought such a marvellous 
transfiguration with it. Abner Prime had 
had a tough struggle with the world; he had 
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been cast out to its tender mercies in his early 
boyhood, orphaned, friendless, poor. For 
years he and poverty had been the closest of 
bedfellows; but Abner had a slow, tough 
energy about him, that, sooner or later, was 
sure to pluck some good fortune out of his 
hard fate. Years of service as chore-boy ended 
at last in his turning carpenter’s apprentice, 
and, after he had -learned the trade, his faith- 
fulness and industry induced his master to 
offer him a situation as foreman. That was 
several years ago, and Abner’s steady thrift 
had at last laid up money enough to buy a 
little home of his own. 

He was no genius, and if he had in him at 
the beginning the making of a scholar or gen- 
tleman, as the world goes, the time had long 
passed for all that with Abner Prime. He 
would never be anything more than a steady, 
reliable, industrious man, with that strong 
native common sense and plodding energy 
which, though they may not win any of the 
world’s great prizes of wealth or fame, are 
sure to gain their own meed of trust and 
success, 

This plain, straightforward Abner Prime 
had a heart, too, tender as a child’s; not all 
the sharp tussle of his early life had soured 
or hardened that. He had a fondness for 
little children, a fine, deep reverence for wo- 
manhood, whose sincerity might have put to 
shame the weak sentiment of many a man 
who delighted in fine-spun theories over her 
In person there was no- 
thing to admire about Abner Prime. He had 
a square, solid figure, carried with no grace, 
with a 


virtues and graces. 


rather with a certain clumsiness ; 
strong, steady, resolute step, which, to any 
one who could interpret it, was somehow in- 
dicative of the man. The face was in harmony 
with the figure; large, homely features, with 
a quick, penetrating shrewdness in the eyes, 
and a smile bright and soft as a woman’s, 
while he was bashful as a child in her pre- 
sence, though always sufficiently at his ease 
among men of every grade. 

Abner Prime had wandered out that even- 
ing of the boufire, solicited by all the sweet, 
subtle influences of the Indian summer night. 
The strong, homely face held in the starlight 
some sadness to one who could have probed 
it. An unusual feeling of loneliness had been 
His heart clam- 
ored occasionally for something to love, a mo- 


clinging to the man of late. 


ther or sister, or something dearer than these 
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even; the thought of which sent a blush, 
hot as a woman’s, up his freckled face to the 
roots of his light, coarse hair. I think, as he 
wandered around the familiar country-paths 
that night, the unuttered feeling of loneliness 
lay heavier than usual on the soul of Abner 
Prime. The soft mufilings of the darkness, 
the stars waiting in their calmness overhead, 
the lisp of the light wind coming in from the 
sea, intensified this feeling into a slow ache 
down deep somewhere in the soft, brave heart 
of the man, and when he heard in the distance 
the riotous shouts of the boys, fairly drunk 
with the strong life and excitement of the 
frolic, he followed the sound with a kind of 
sense of relief. And standing at one end of 
the field and watching the boys leaping in and 
out among the lights and shadows, with a 
half unconscious feeling that he had somehow 
been defrauded of the rights of his childhood, 
his eyes suddenly fell upon the face in the 
window opposite. Thereafter, it was another 
face to him. Whatever age, blight, change 
might fall upon it to all the world, that face 
of Lois Bowers would never be disenchanted 
for Abner Prime. He would always see it in 
the warmth and color of that hour, all its 
outlines rounded into a fine delicacy and pu- 
rity, which in the searching daylight never 
belonged to it; but the transfiguration was 
wrought for all times and seasons in the eyes 
of Abner Prime. 

For a week afterwards it clung to him, a 
marvellous vision, smiling up at him from his 
work, shining on him from the fields sanded 
with dews when he went up to his labor in the 
fresh morning and when he returned in the 
blaze of the sunset, and at last the craving to 
see it again grew too keen to be denied, and, 
after long debating with himself, Abner Prime 
resolved to walk over to the Bowers’ home- 
stead, making some errand with Dennis, 
about the value of a piece of land which lay 
near the pastures of the latter, and which Ab- 
ner had some thoughts of purchasing. Even 
here his censcience would not have framed 
an excuse which was not largely a true one. 

But, as Abner Prime went up in the twi- 
light through the small footpath, dry and 
faded with frosts, his heart thumped like a 
girl’s, and I think he would have been tempted, 
out of the shyness which was always his 
misery in the presence of a woman, to beat an 
ignoble retreat, if he had not heard Asa, who 
was at that moment turning somersaults on 
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the grass, shout out: ‘‘Oh, say, Lo., here’s 
company a-comin’ .”’ 

These words had always a pleasant sound 
to Lois Bowers, whose dull life had no greater 
sparkle than the small excitement which local 
gossip dropped occasionally into it. She sup- 
posed the company would prove some neighbor 
running in for a chat, and she had just time to 
reflect that her hair was smooth, and she had 
on a fresh collar, and blue ribbon at her 
throat, when there was a loud knock at the 
front door; a knock made doubly emphatic by 
Abner’s nervousness, and that sounded like 
thunder in his ears after he had perpetrated 
it. 

Great was the surprise of Lois Bowers on 
going to the door, and discovering her guest, 
but his request to see her brother on business 
quite deceived her as to the real object of his 
visit. Dennis was out, and his sister invited 
the young man to walk in, with a pleasant 
smile which was radiant in the eyes of Abner 
She was ‘‘expecting Dennis back 
almost every moment,’’ she answered. 

So the young man went in. Lois had fre- 
quently seen him at church, but had never 


Prime. 


9? 


exchanged a dozen words with him in her life. 
But she was naturally social, and, taking the 
lead in the conversation, soon fell into a brisk 
talk. Abner’s shyness wore off; the homely 
face lighted into that shrewd humor which 
was aquality ofthe man; and certainly he had 
never displayed himself to such advantage, in 
the presence of a woman, as he did during the 
next hour or two. 

For Dennis did not return as soon as he was 
expected, although, when he did, Abner made 
the most of the land, and proved himself so 
much of a diplomat that, on his leaving, Lois 
still believed his sole object was to meet her 
brother; and the girl had all the keen intui- 
tion of her race in such matters. 

‘Clever fellow, that Prime,’’ muttered 
Dennis, after the guest had taken leave. 
‘* Beforehanded, too. Regular ketch for any 
woman.,’’ 

Lois Bowers went to the great, old-fashioned 
mirror with its faded gildings, and looked in. 
She drew alittle sigh; she wished she could 
tell just what Abner Prime thought of her; 
she was certain she was looking remarkably 
well that night. What a blessed thing it 
would be to have the love and care about 


one’s life of such a good, strong, kindly man. 
She 


fancied it would make 


her almost ‘too’ 








happy tolive. But then she didn’t fancy any 
such great blessing could ever come to her ; 
the slow tears gathering in her eyes. And 
then she thought of that money, with a little 
gasp for breath, and a hot quiver of blood in 
her cheeks. What an honest man! She 
caught back her thoughts then with a sort of 
jerk. Just’s though she was not ‘‘honest,’’ 
too! As though she would hold back that 
money if she found the owner. 

And yet Lois Bowers knew all this time that 
she had not, looked in the County Weekly, lest 
she should light on an advertisement for the 
lost pocket-book. The thought of it clung to 
her at all times, making her miserable, rank- 
ling in and poisoning her life. She could not 
bring her mind to spend one dollar of the 
money, and neither could she bring herself 
to the one duty set before her, because that 
might involve the surrender of the whole. 

Neither Oennis nor she ever alluded to the 
money now; yet it was a question whether 
any other matter was so often in the thoughts 
of both. 

In a little more than a week, Abner Prime 
called once more, ostensibly to see Dennis 
Bowers, but it happened again that he was 
absent; and before his return, the young car- 
penter had actually mustered courage to ask 
Lois if he might accompany her to the sing- 
ing-school. 

After that, his pretty little plot of business 
with her brother was transparent enough to 
What agreat surprise! Whata 
new, vast life and happiness it opened sud- 


Lois Bowers. 


denly to this girl! What a new value she set 
upon herself, as the days went on, and she 
discovered, in a thousand little ways, that 
Abner Prime really was interested in her— 
Lois Bowers ! 

Her natural vanity, her feminine love of 
admiration, were, of course, strongly gratified 
in the first place; but these feelings were 
gradually merged in others as she came to 
know more of Abner Prime, and comprehend 
the hidden delicacy and tenderness, above 
all, the faithfulness and rare goodness, of the 
man. It stimulated the better part of her 
nature, it made her sweeter, tenderer, hum- 
bler, to think that she might win this strong, 
noble, gentle nature; for in a little while Lois 
Bowers learned to love this plain, clumsy, 
bashful man, Abner Prime; to think of him 
with a thrill of shy delight; to send her 


thoughts out timidly into a new future, where 


? 
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they should be always together, and she 
should have the strong arms aud brave, true 
heart always to cling to, always to love, and 
to whom she would be the dearest, sweetest 
thing on earth. 

At last the true state of things glimmered 
through Dennis’s opaque vision. ‘You can’t 
pull wool over my eyes,’’ attempting a joke 
‘‘?Twasn’t that sort of 
bargain Prime was after. Wall, Lois, I must 
say you’re in luck if you get him!”’ 

‘*Now don’t, Dennis,’? her cheeks a blaze 
of scarlet, which betrayed her; but her bro- 
ther stopped here, falling into a brown study 
as ‘‘to how he and Asa, that young rascal, 
would get on without Lois.’’ 

The pocket-book, with the little heap of 
bank-notes, lay still untouched in her drawer. 
She had thus far, as you have seen, too little 
courage or too much conscience to use it; but 
the thought of it was like a plague“spot in the 
midst of the new color and joy which had 
fallen into the life of Lois Bowers, and yet, 
through it all, she tried to delude herself with 
miserable sophistries about holding the money 
for the owner, and her readiness to restore it 
to him whenever he could be found ; sophis- 
tries that did not even deceive her, though 
she clung to them desperately, setting her 
teeth sometimes in grim resolvedness over it 
all. 


in his rough way. 


At last there came an evening when Abner 
Prime took courage of desperation and told 
his love. He was, as I said, a plain, silent, 
somewhat clumsy man; but in one way or 
another his heart reflected itself in his words 
that evening, and Lois Bowers saw how she 
was held there; with what tenderness, deeper 
than life; with what faith and reverence, 
which made the shy man count himself ut- 
terly unworthy of the one woman, fairer in 
his eyes than any crowned princess—the wo- 
man whom his soul craved. 

The knowledge completely overcame her. 
All her life she had gone hungry for love, and 
in the new, tumultuous joy that thrilled her, 
there came a quick sense of utter unworthi- 
ness ; one memory burned to the quick, bound 
her soul in utter humiliation to the earth; 
and in that softened mood, the better part of 
her nature rcse up suddenly and gained the 
ascendency. ‘*O Abner,’’? she cried out, 
sharply, ‘‘I am utterly unworthy of this love. 
If you only knew what I have done,’’ burst- 
ing into passionate tears. 





He took her little hands in his great freckled 
ones, a smile of such tenderness and absolute 
faith in her on the homely face, that she 
could not bear it. At least she would be true 
to herself now, would lay bare her inmost 
heart to him, before her words sealed the 
bond betwixt them; she would not give her- 
self to him until she could do it a true and 
honest woman. 

**O Abner, if I tell you the whole, I am 
afraid that you will never love me any more, 
and that would break my heart!’’ sobbed the 
girl. 

But a moment later, and before he could 
find time to reply, she laid her head down on 
his shoulder and told him the whole story of 
the pocket-book which Asa had found. 

Abner Prime was an honest man to the 
core; but could he believe that the woman 
whom he was seeking for his wife—the woman 
whom he had endowed with every crowning 
grace and sanctity of her sex—had consciously 
committed a mean and dishonorable act, one 
at which his own soul must have shuddered, 
an act that he would have called criminal in 
anybody else. 

In his own mind, the man threw the entire 
blame on Dennis’s shoulders. Of course Lois, 
poor innocent child! could understand no- 
thing about the real facts of the case, or what 
was to be done in such a matter. It was her 
brother’s place to take the thing into his own 
hands. Indeed, Abner was confirmed in his 
previous impression that Dennis had failed 
in all respects of duty, tenderness, and ap- 
preciation toward his own little sister, Lois 
Bowers. And Abner Prime covenanted with 
his own soul that it should go hard with him 
if he did not make up to Lois’s future the 
loneliness and trials of the past. 

‘‘Can you love me any more now, Abner?’’ 
face and vaice all broken up with sobs. 

‘“‘Of course I can, you poor little abused 
child. It wasn’t your fault at all, as every- 
body with half an eye could see. There, now, 
don’t cry apy more.” 

‘Yes, but I think it was my fault, Abner,”’ 
her voice faltering over the name. ‘I knew 
better all the time.’’ 

There was no use trying to convince him. 
The fact that she had confessed the whole 
thing, combined with her evident distress over 
it, was proof ‘‘clear as Holy Writ,’’ to Abner 
Prime, that Lois Bowers had intended to do 
the thing that was right and honorable. 
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Of course there could be but one end to all 
this, and humbled, and grateful, Lois gave at 
last the promise that Abner sued for, holding 
no secret back. Before he left that night, 
she brought down the pocket-book, and laid 
it in the man’s hand. 

‘*There it is, Abner. It has laid a dead 
weight on my soul from the first hour that I 
saw it. I shall never breathe free until it is 
out of the house. Take it away, and find the 
owner, for my sake.”’ 

Abner received the pocket-book silently. 
His fingers seemed to fumble at it a moment 
with a sort of clumsy nervousness, as though 
he intended to open the clasp. Then he 
flashed up from under his heavy brows a 
singularly keen look, a look with some deep 
thought behind it, a thought which she could 
not fathom; but the next moment he drew 
her to him, and kissed tenderly for the first 
time in his life the cheek of Lois Bowers, 
and went away without saying another word. 

She had been for more than a year his 
happy and beloved wife, before she learned 
that the pocket-book which had cost her the 
sharpest humiliation, and gained her the 
greatest victory of her life, belonged te her 
husband, Abner Prime. 





EOLINE. 
BY ELMER. 


Dark the storm-cioud now is lying 
In the distant threatening west, 
Where the darkened day is dying, 
Where the sun is gone to rest. 
Cold the dreary rain is falling 
On the young grass pure and green, 
Low the sighing winds are calling— 
Calling to their spectral queen, 
Eoline, pale Eoline, 


Deep the distant thunder’s rolling 
Falls upon the nightly gloom, 

Like a death-bell sadly tolling 
Some lost echo from the tomb. 

Far away the winds are waking 
From their lonely vales unseen ; 

On they rush, the stillness breaking, 
Guided by their spectral queen, 

Eoline, wild Eoline, 


’ 

Fierce the reekless lightning flashes 

Through the black and frowning sky; 
Sounds of wild, terrific crashes 

On the shrieking winds go by, 
Like some frantic furies raging 

O’er the earth in vengeful spleen, 
Desolating havoc waging, 

Guided by their spectral queen, 

Evline, mad Eoline, 





Darkly drives the tempest, sweeping, 
Till it lulls in mournful sighs, 
As of fallen angels weeping 
Their lost home beyond the skies. 
Careless then the winds, returning, 
Sweep the wreck of verdure green, 
Like triumphant warriors burning, 
Guided by their spectral queen, 
Eoline, proud Eoline. 


Softly now the stars are beaming 
in the far-off sky away ; 
Pale-eyed watchers, faintly gleaming 
Through the night upon the day. 
Sweet the wooing zephyrs whisper 
Through the starry sky serene, 
Like the chant of evening vesper 
Echoed by their fairy queen— 
Eoline, sweet Eoline. 


JOURNEYING IN THE CRADLE, 
BY ZAIDEE. 
Ou, I’ve been thinking, Nelliedear, of the days of “long 
ago,”’ 
When wintry winds piped loud and clear, and the ground 
was white with snow; 
How we'd draw near the cheerful fireand, in our childish 


glee, 

Make sparks fly up the chimney higher, and, laughing 
gayly, we : 

Would say they ‘d light old Santa Claus in his dlwe tiny 
sleigh 

Adown the chimney-flue, because we knew he’d come that 
way; 

And of all the merry pastimes we enjoyed with earnest 
zest— 

Of “journeying,’’ which we thought, you know, decidedly 
the best. 


We'd put our dolls, all wrapped up warm, in the cradle 
corner snug, 

With our candy toys; to keep from harm, we'd take my 
earthen jug— 

That funny little jug, Nell dear, you surely can’t forget! 

With its many mouths and handles queer—I seem to see 
it yet! 


Then we'd jump in and hug up tight rocking, with 
“might and maiu ;”’ 

Playing lost in a stormy night, or caught in a shower of 
rain. 

We'd visit Egypt, France, and Rome, to behold their 
wondrous arts ; 

Then turn our cradle and hasten home with glad and 


happy hearts. 

Ah, happy were we then, dear Nell, and happy still are 
we, 

And don’t you think it would be well if all would agree 
with me 

That we might find much joy in life—I think we all are 
able— 

If we’d but leave our cares and strife, and “‘journey in 
the cradle?’’ 





Trutus and roses often have thorns about 
them. 








DEACON BUNKER’S PROPOSAL. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Dip I ever tell ye how dreadful nigh I come 
to being married last winter? Lawful heart! 
it kinder makes me trimble now to think of 
it. If I only had, what should I have been 
a-doing to-day, Iwonder? Darning stockings, 
and patching trowsiz for them ten little Bun- 
kers, instid of setting here, under the shadder 
of my own vine and fig-tree, making tatting 
for a night-cap. 

You think it’s a wonder I never got mar- 
ried in my young days, do ye? How old do 
you think I am now, I wonder? Why, I 
hain’t half as old as I might be, and every- 
body says I look ten year younger than I be. 
It’s nat’ral to the Hansons to look young 
aliers. 

Now, there was Grandmarm Hanson, she 
was eighty-nine when she died, and she had 
not a gray spear of hair on her head—but 
she’d wore a wig for sixteen year, because 
her head was a-cold. And there’s Aunt Han- 
ner. She’s nigh onto seventy, and hain’t 
got a decayed tooth in the world! Had ’em 
all pulled out severil year ago, and she’s 
gummed it ever sense. 

Wonder I never got married, do ye? Why, 
bless your heart! I’ve had more chances to 
change my condition than you could shake a 
stick at! I used to be a grate favorite with 
the fellers till they found out that I didn’t 
calkerlate to marry none of ’em, and then 
they kinder got mad and left off a-teasing of 
me. 

Deary me! how dreadfully Johnny Gray 
was in love with me. He used to be over to 
our ’us the heft of the time. We’ve burnt 
out more ’n two dozen taller dips a-setting up 
together. Marm she ’d scold the master about 
wasting candles so, and pa he said he meant 
to charge John with the boards his hoss had 
gnawed off the fence while he was hitched up 
a-waiting for John to finish up his courting. 
I’ve got two sugar hearts now, tied together 
with a blue ribbin, that John give me; and 
in the fire-room bureau there is a buzzum- 
pin with a picter of Boston State-house into 
it, that he pursented to me as a New Year’s 
gift. It cost seventy-five cents, and he paid 
for it in white beans. John was a dreadful 
ginerous feller, dreadful! I dunno but what 
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[should have had him if his nose hadn’t been 
a little grain one-sided, but I couldn’t quite 
put up with that. I was afeard he might 
step out of the straight path of moral recti- 
tude if he follered his nose. 

Did he ever propose? Wall, no, not in jest 
so many words, but he was a-dying to for as 
much as a year. If I hadn’t a-been so cool 
to him he would have proposed forty times, 
but allers when he began to hem and haw, as 
men will afore they pop the question, I’d 
break out about the weather, or the chickens, 
or the spotted turkey, and that would throw 
him rite off from the track. He married my 
cousin, Mary Sullivan, after he found ’twarn’t 
no use to expect nothing from me, and they 
have got twelve children with red heads and 
skew noses, and a poodle dog. Thank good- 
ness I didn’t have him! 

Oh, about last summer? Yes, to be shure. 
That ’s what I sot out to tell ye about. That 
was Deacon Bunker that sparked me then. 
Miss Bunker had been dead about six months. 
She was as nice a woman as ever you seed; 
died of the informetion of the brains, in the 
forty-ninth year of her age, beloved by all 
who knew her. None knew her but to love 
her, none named her but to praise. That’s 
what’s on her tombstone, but then autigra- 
phy on gravestones hain’t allers as nigh the 
truth as they might be. And Miss Deacon 
Bunker, though she was a nice woman, had 
a temper of her own, and more than once in 
her life she ’d chased the deacon round the 
chimley with the broomstick, when he didn’t 
walk a crack to suit her. 

Arter she’d been dead about six months, 
the deacon took to coming over to our ’us. 
’Twas just arter March meeting that he began 
to come, and he follered it up powerful close. 
And every time he come he brought a little 
two-quart baskit with him, but he never asked 
for anything in it, and bymeby I begun to 
mistrust that he kerried that to biind people’s 
eyes, so that they needn’t think he was going 
a-courting. SoI never asked him if he wanted 
anything in his baskit, as I s’pose I should 
have done if it hadn’t a-been for my suspi- 
cions. 

Do you know the deacon? He’s a dreadful 
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slow kind of a man; never seems to bring 
nothing to a head. He’d go all dayin a half 
a bushel, and never know but what he had 
room enuff. He courted Miss Bunker fifteen 
year, and then he never’d a-married her if 
she hadn’t a-told him that her wedding gownd 
was getting so yaller and old-fashioned that 
it wouldn’t do to put it off any longer; and 
upon that he spunked up, and the knot was 
tied. 

I pitied his lonely condition along about the 
time he was a-visiting me, awfully. He’d 
set and talk about how there wasn’t nobody 
to make pickles and mince-pies over to his 
house, and I’d take some pains to have some 
nice vittles for him whenever he’d come. 
And he’d set and eat, and talk about Miss 
Bunker, and the tears would run down his 
nose, and he’d wipe ’em off with his yaller 
bandannar, and take another doughnut. My 
niece, Martha Jane Remich, was a-staying 
with me that summer, and she was contin- 
nerly making fun of the deacon. I used to 
keep her out of the room all I could, when he 
was there. I was afeard she would hurt his 
feelings a-being so rude. 

Wall, he kept on coming all the summer, 
and late into the fall. And every time he 
come he brung that baskit, and cried and 
told how master lonesome he was. One night, 
the first of December, I kinder thought I’d 
take pity on him and help him along a little. 
So I sot down on the sofy by his side, and, 
sez I:— 

‘* Deacon, I pity your lonely situation from 
the bottom of my heart! Why don’t you 
git merried ag’in, and have somebody to cheer 
your dreary lot ?’’ 

‘* Ah, Miss Hanson,’’ sez he, with a deep 
sithe, ‘‘that’s just what I’ve been thinking 
of. What would you advise me to do?” ¥ 

**Wall,’’ sez I, ‘‘if you can find a congenial 
sperit, I think it’s the best thing you can 
do.”’ 

** And I think I know of such a sperit!’’ sez 
he, squeezing my hand and sitheing. I felt 
skeered, for I was afeerd he was being took 
with the tholery infanticide. He had all the 
symptoms. 

‘“‘Oh, don’t do so, deacon!’’ sez I, ‘‘it 
hain’t properus. You mustn’t act so; if you 
do, I shall go rite off and leave you!’’ and I 
moved over onto t’other eend of the sofy. 

**Do set still,’ sez he; ‘‘there’s something 
I want to speak to you about. 


° 


I’ve been | 
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wanting to speak about it all summer, but I 
hain’t seemed to git to it.’’ 

‘*Wall,”? sez I, ‘‘speak rite out; I’m a 
listening.” 

**T expect you ’ll think it’s too late, but I 
think that old saying, ‘it’s better late than 
never,’ is a good one.”’ 

‘*Sarting!’” sez I, ‘‘sarting! You know 
the Bible speaks about the eleventh hour !”’ 

**Yes, so it does. Very comforting lan- 
guage, too. Most of people would say it was 
too late, I s’pose—with cold weather a-com- 
ing—”’ 

‘“‘Oh, law!’’ sez I, ‘‘cold weather don’t 
amount to much when a body has plenty of 
firewood.”’ 

‘*No more it don’t!’’ sez he, rubbing his 
hands, ‘‘and it only remains for you to say 
whether it shall be or not !”’ 

I thought it warn’t best to seem too will- 
ing, so I moved off a little, and looked as dig- 
nified and cool as I knowed how to. I seed 
a change come over the deacon’s face. He 
hesertated a moment, and then he picked up 
his little baskit. 

‘¢ Miss Hanson,’’ sez he, ‘‘I’ve been a-cal- 
kerlating all this spring and summer to ask 
you to let me have some of your Dorking 
pullet’s eggs to set a hen onto, but I hain’t 
never made up my mind whether it was best 
to set heror not; but now I’m decided. Can 
you let me have some? I shall take the 
chickens rite in by the fire, you see ?”’ 

I felt so aggravated with the man that I 
didn’t know what to do; but I got up and got 
the eggs for him, and he sot a dangling the 
baskit back and forth for quite a spell, without 
saying nothing. All to once he broke out— 

‘¢Now about gitting merried, Miss Hanson. 
I’ve been a-coming here night after night all 
summer. Didn’t you never mistrust what I 
come for ?’’ 

‘* Wall, I dunno,’’ sez I, pulling the hem 
of my apron, just like any young girl. 

‘*‘T might as well spit it rite ont!’’ sez he. 
‘“‘Fact of it is, I’ve took quite a fancy to 
Martha Jane, and if you and she is willing to 
get up the supper and find the wedding- 
clothes, I’ve no objections to making her 
Mrs. Deacon Bunker, second.”’ 

My rage biled over. I grabbed the poker 
to hit him a lick with it. But I missed my 
aim, and smashed them eggs all to flinters, 
and it took me full an hour to wash the spot 
they made off from the carpet. 
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**You old reprobate!’’ sez I; ‘‘ leave the 
house this instance!’’ and I took after him, 
and he left as fast as he could travel. And 
there was that dreadful Martha Jane hid in 
the closet all the time, hearing every word. I 
didn’t hear the last of it as long as she stayed. 

But it’s my firm opinion that if I hadn’t 
moved away from the deacon while we was a 
setting on the sofy, that I should have been 
Mrs. Deacon Bunker No, 2, this very day— 
that is, if I1’d been a mind to. 


——  ~~weer — — 


HOLIDAY CHILDREN. 


Tue following is from the pen of Leigh Hunt 
—one of the pleasantest writers of his time. 
It is particularly appropriate for the Christmas 


holidays. We trust it wili be the means of 


induving a due observance of this delight- 
ful season. Let the invalid, the friendless, 
the fatherless, the naked, and the hungry— 
all have cause to be thankful that they are 
not forgotten in this festive month. 


‘One of the most pleasing sights at this 
festive season is the group of boys and girls 
returned from school. Go where you will, a 
cluster of their joyous chubby faces present 
themselves to our notice. In the streets, at 
the panorama, or play-house, our elbows are 
constantly assailed by some eager urchin 
whose eyes just peep beneath to get a nearer 
view. I am more delighted in watching the 
vivacious workings of their ingenuous coun- 
tenances at these Christmas shows, than at 
the sights themselves. From the first joyous 
huzzas, and loud-blown horns which announce 
their arrival, to the faint attempts at similar 
mirth on their return, I am interested in these 
youngsters. 

‘Observe the .line of chaises with their 
swarm-like loads hurrying to tender and ex- 
ulting parents, the sickly to be cherished, the 
strong to be amused; in a few mornings you 
shall see them, new clothes, warm gloves, 
gathering around their mother at every toy- 
shop, claiming the promised bat, hoop, top, 
or marbles; mark her kind smile at their ec- 
stacies; her prudent shake of the head at 
their multitudinous demands; her gradual 
yielding as they coaxingly drag her in; her 
patience with their whims and clamor while 
they turn and toss over the play-things, as 
now a sword, and now a hoop is their choice, 
and, like their elders, the possession of one 
bauble does but make them sigh for another. 

‘* View the fond father, his pet little girl by 
the hand, his boys walking before, on whom 
his proud eye rests, while ambitious views 
float o’er his mind for them, and make him 
but half attentive to their repeated inquiries ; 
while at the museum or picture-gallery his 
explanations are interrupted by the rapture 





of discovering that his children are already 
well acquainted with the different subjects 
exhibited. 

‘*Stretching half over the boxes at the 
theatre, adorned by maternal love, see their 
enraptured faces now turned to the galleries, 
wondering at their height and at the number 
of regular placed heads contained in them, 
now directed towards the green cloud which 
is so lingeringly kept between tnem and their 
promised bliss. The half-peeled orange laid 
aside when the play begins; their anxiety for 
that which they understand; their honest 
laughter, which runs through the house like 
a merry peal of sweet bells; the fear of the 
little girl lest they should discover the person 
hid behind the screen; the exultation of the 
boy when the hero conquers. 

‘*But, oh, the rapture when the pantomime 
commences! Ready to leap out of the box, 
they joy in the mischief of the clown, laugh 
at the thwacks he gets for his meddling, and 
feel no small portion of contempt for his igno- 
rance in not knowing that hot water will seald 
and gunpowder explode; while with head 
aside to give fresh energy to the strokes, they 
ring their little palms against each other in 
testimony of exuberant delight. 

**Who can behold them without reflecting 
on the many passions that now lie dormant in 
their bosoms, to be in a few years agitating 
themselves and the world? Here the coquet 
begins to appear in the attention paid to a 
lace frock or kid gloves for the first time dis- 
played, or the domestic tyrant in the selfish 
boy, who snatches the largest cake, or thrusts 
his younger brother and sister from the best 
place. 

** At no season of the year are their holi- 
days so replete with pleasures; the expected 
Christmas-box from grandpapa and grand- 
mamma; plum-pudding and snap-dragon, 
with blindman’s-buff and forfeits; peshaps to 
witness a juvenile play rehearsed and ranted ; 
galantée-show and drawing for twelfth-cake ; 
besides Christmas gambols in abundance, new 
and old. 

‘*Even the poor charity-boy at this season 
feels a transient glow of cheerfulness, as with 
pale blue face, frost-nipped hands, and un- 
gre@atcoated, from door to door, he timidly dis- 
Sate the unblotted scutcheon of his graphic 
talents, and feels that the pence bestowed are 
his own, and that for once in his life he may 
taste the often desired tart, or spin a top 
which no one can snatch from him in capri- 
cious tyranny.”’ 





Ir you want to gain a reputation for eccen- 
tricity, and to be universally dreaded, if not 
hated, blurt out the plain truth on all occa- 
sions. 

Nature is a book of sweet and glowing 
purity, and on every illuminated page the ex- 
cellence and goodness of God are divinely por- 
trayed. 








ADAPTATION, 


BY MRS. H. G. ROWE. 


(Concluded from page 424.) 


CHAPTER IX. 


**T pon’t believe that Mrs. Norman is up 
yet, as she is nowhere to be seen. Perhaps 
we had better sit down under this big elm and 
rest us a little, before we make our call,’’ and, 
with her usual thoughtful care, Fanny spread 
her shawl upon the fresh, grassy turf, that 
her more delicate companion might escape 
any possible injury from the dampness be- 
neath. ‘‘ How quiet and peaceful everything 
seems this morning,’’ she added, glancing 
admiringly at the pretty Gothic cottage oppo- 
site, where George Norman and his invalid 
mother had found a temporary home, some- 
what removed from the noise and bustle of 
the crowded hotel. 

The walk leading to this cosey retreat 
was an easy and pleasant one, and thus it 
came to pass that almost every sunshiny 
morning found the sisters snugly eusconced 
in the pretty little parlor, chatting merrily 
with Mrs. Norman, who, in spite of her ill 
health, they ever found cheerful and compan- 
ionable; or listening, with eager interest, to 
her son’s descriptions of life in Rome, inter- 
mingled with pleasant reminiscences of those 
whose names were as music to the ears of the 
loving wife and sister. Little did they dream 
of the curious eyes that watched them, or the 
whispered sneers and hints that were every 
day growing louder and bolder. From whom 
the suggestion first came, no one seemed to 
know, but it soon came to be a very common 
remark among the gossips of both sexes :— 

‘*It seems to me that Mrs. Cleveland is a 
very imprudent woman, to say the least, to go 
out regularly every morning to meet that 
young professor. At any rate she does meet 
him, for he always walks back with her.’’ 

Anne’s presence seemed, on these occasions, 
to be converfiently ignored; it was Mrs. Cleve- 
land alone who bore the brunt of their vir- 
tuous indignation. Perhaps it did not tend 
to quell this torrent of vituperation, that 
nearly all of the younger people were stanch 
defenders of the maligned lady. 

‘‘It’s ashame!’’ exclaimed Kate Floyd, in- 
dignantly, ‘‘ for a lot of old maids and widows 





to get together and slander Mrs. Cleveland, 
just because she is young and pretty, and 
they hate her for it. How do they know what 
Professor Norman is to her? She may have 
known him for years, for anything they know. 
I’ve no patience with such mean, envious 
creatures !’’ and the irate damsel glanced de- 
fiantly at a group on the opposite side of the 
room who were listening, with undisguised 
interest, to our old acquaintance, Miss Sallie, 
as she animadverted upon the ‘‘shameful 
audacity of that shameless creature, Fanny 
Cleveland,’’ and the probable anger and jea- 
lousy of her husband when he should come 
to learn of her ‘‘ goings on.’’ 


‘*T suppose she will feel it her duty to en- 
lighten him upon the subject,’’ sneered Mr. 
Powers, in an undertone intended for his 
companion’s ear alone. ‘That old termagant 
is at the bottom of all this mischief; and it’s 
her tongue that sets the rest agoing. If Iwas 
this Cleveland,’’ and he smiled grimly, ‘‘I 
would give her a lesson that she wouldn’t for- 
get in a hurry, if she had over any of her 
nonsense to me.”’ 

But in spite of all these indignant remon- 
strances, the gossips’ tongues still wagged on, 
as gossips’ tongues are wont to do, until even 
Mrs. Murden, with her fatal. imagination, 
found herself at a loss what to say that had 
not already been said. 

Meanwhile, all unconscious of these malig- 
nant aspersions upon her character, Fanny 
pursued the even tenor of her way, spending 
several hours each day in reading and playing 
to the doctor’s sick boy, and the remainder 
in walks and rides with Anne, in whom the 
change of air and scene had already wrought 
a decided improvement. Having so little in 
common with the gay pleasure-seekers around 
them, the sisters found the cheerful retire- 
ment of their own apartment, or the still 
more cheerful companionship of their friends 
at Pine Cottage, preferable to the crowded 
parlors of the hotel, where vanity flaunted in 
her silken robes, with brainless folly by her 
side to whisper pretty nothings in her ear; 
and envy pointed its shining finger at thought- 
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less youth and beauty, making even the blush 
of modesty seem the livery of shame; and 
thus, never dreaming of misconstruction, the 
two pursued their daily round of innocent 
pleasure, with a zest and enjoyment that 
many an old and satiated pleasure-seeker 
saw and envied. 

On the morning in question they had been 
sitting for some moments in silence, listening 
to the twittering of the birds in the trees over- 
head, and watching the sunshine that lay in 
tangled skeins of gold upon the greensward, 
or touching with its bright lips the half-opened 
petal of some wild-wood blossom, whose tiny 
head had only just been lifted from its mossy 
pillow, when Anne remarked, with a quiet 
smile, and pointing, as she spoke, to a bunch 
of wild flowers that her companion had ga- 
thered, and was just then busied in arrang- 
ing :— 

**Do you know that certain flowers always 
remind me of certain people? That scarlet 
columbine, for instance, and that gay widow, 
Mrs. Murden, with the bright dress and heavy 
diamond ear-drops; even the condescending 
nod of its dainty head makes me think of the 
air with which she saluted us when we met 
her in the hall this morning.’’ 

Fanny laughed. ‘‘ And who is this?’’ she 
asked, gayly, holding up to view a branch of 
wild roses, yet glistening from their nightly 
baptism. 

‘*Cannot you guess?’’ was the laughing re- 
ply. ‘‘ Who but our pretty little friend Miss 
Floyd could be compared to this blooming 
wild-wood queen? And that stiff, unsavory 
specimen of Flora’s handiwork—that red Ben- 
jamin, who do you suppose that is ?’’ 

** Miss Sallie ?”’ 

‘Exactly! You are improving wonderfully 
in this new science,’? and Anne laughed, a 
happy, gleeful laugh, that few would have 
expected to hear from the lips of the quiet 
and cheerful, but seldom gay Anne Cleveland. 
But the cheering inflnences of that bright 
June morning had touched a half-forgotten 
chord in her heart, and even Fanny wondered 
at her unusual flow of spirits. 

‘*And this,’’ pointing to a spray of wild 
oats, ‘is our gallant friend, Mr. Powers, with 
his ever-ready bow and his buff waistcoat. By 
the way, Fanny,’’ and a slight shade passed 
over her face, ‘‘did you notice how very 
grave he looked when he bade us good-morn- 
ing, just as we were leaving the hotel? 
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thought that he had something that he wished 
to say, by his manner; but just then a group 
of ladies made their appearance, and—’’ 

‘*Like Hatnlet’s ghost 

*** He shrank in haste away 
And vanished from our sight,’ ’’ 

interrupted Fanny, with a laugh of merry in- 
credulity. ‘‘Pray, tell me, my wise sister, 
what Mr. Powers’ gravity could have to do 
with us? Very likely oar pretty wild rose 
has been giving him a lesson on the thorny 
nature of that very bright but tantalizing 
flower. But who is that riding along so 
leisurely? It’s no one that I have seen here 
before; and,’’ she added, after a pause, with 
her eyes still fixed upon the advancing horse- 
man, ‘‘what a splendid figure he is! He 
rides like a Centaur.’’ 

As she spoke, a low cry from Anne startled 
her, and, turning her head, she saw with as- 
tonishment that she had risen from her seat, 
and with her face ghastly as that of the dead, 
was watching with staring eyes and bloodless 
lips drawn back from the white teeth, the ap- 
proaching stranger. 

‘‘Anne!’’ and, with a sudden emotion of 
terror, Fanny grasped her sister’s arm, in a 
vain attempt to gain her attention. But the 
fixed gaze never wavered; no word issued 
from the white, frozen lips, while the arm 
that she clasped, in her speechless terror, 
seemed cold and stiff as if turned to marble. 
‘* Anne !’’ 

And now, her voice sharp and shrill with 
terror, rang out upon the stillness, reaching 
the ear of the stranger. For the first time he 
observed the two figures so near him, and as 
his eye fell upon the white, rigid face before 
him, his own paled to a deathly hue, and he 
staggered in his seat, like one who has re- 
ceived his death-blow, then, as suddenly re- 
covering himself, plunged his spurs deep into 
his horse’s side, who reared, plunged, and set 
off at full speed, bearing with him that never- 
to-be-forgotten face, so full of silent suffering, 
of proud endurance, that Fanny held her 
breath in awe as she watched him. A moment 
more, and a sudden curve in the road would 
hide him from their view, when suddenly the 
horse’s foot struck a sharp stone that lay in 
his path. There was a start, a plunge, and 
the frightened animal was off like the wind, 
with only the empty saddle upon his back, 
leaving his rider stark and motionless in the 
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For a moment the whole scene swam before 
Fanny’s eyes like the misty shadows of a 
dream, and she drew her hand across her 
brow with a vague fancy that something 
there must be wrong; but Anne’s cry of pain 
aroused her, and the fluttering of her thin 
robes as she flew past recalled her scattered 
senses, and she followed, as fast as her trem- 
bling limbs would permit, the swift footsteps 
of her sister, who, nerved, as it seemed, with 
supernatural strength, almost flew across the 
intervening space, and, bending over the mo- 
tionless form, pressed her trembiing hand to 
the scarcely beating heart, while she drew the 
white, death-like face to her bosom, bending 
her ear to catch the breath that fluttered 
upon his paltid lips. 

‘He is alive!’’ she cried, with eager hope- 
fulness, and the warm tears sprang to Fanny’s 
eyes as she met that white, upturned face, 
usually so calm and sweet in its repose, now 
pale even to ghastliness, and bearing the im- 
press of a suffering that words are powerless 
to express, and which God alone can fathom. 

The accident had been observed from the 
cottage, and Fanny felt relieved when she saw 
the tall form of George Norman bending over 
the prostrate man, and heard his calm, steady 
tones as he said, gravely :— 

‘*There is no outward sign of injury; but 
I am afraid—’’ He glanced, with a look of 
surprise and perplexity at Anne, who, still 
enfolding the rigid form in her arms, was 
listening breathlessly to his words. ‘I’m 
afraid,’’ he repeated, in a lower tone, ‘that 
his injuries are internal. But the sooner we 
have a physician’s and aid, the 
better.”? And hastily summoning a servant 
from the cottage, the injured man was quickly 
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conveyed thither, and a messenger was hastily 
despatched for a physician, while the simple 
remedies that their own skill suggested were 
used, butinvain. Nota quiver of the eyelids, 
not even a motion of the broad chest, only a 
scarce perceptible throb of the pulse told that 
life was not quite extinct. 

Still Ante knelt beside him, his stiffened 
fingers clasped within her own, and her eyes, 
still full of that strange agony fixed in silent 
entreaty upon his face. Once, only, she 
raised her head, and glanced at the surprised 
and pitiful faces around her, and a slight color 
tinged for a moment her pallid cheek, but it 
passed as swiftly as it came, the pale face and 
drooping head were again bowed, and the 
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white lips gave forth no word of explanation. 
But the entrance of the physician seemed to 
arouse her, and, rising to her feet, she stag- 
gered a few steps backward, and stood leaning 
against the wall for support, watching, mean- 
while, with painful interest the unimpressible 
face of the medical man, as he examined with 
an air of professional coolness the injured one. 
A short examination sufficed, and, raising his 
head, the doctor said, very quietly :— 

**T can do nothing for him. His injuries 
are internal, and he cannot live more than 
two or three hours, at the longest.’ 

‘¢ Will this stupor continue until—death ?”’ 

Fanny started, catching her breath convul- 
sively, for the words were spoken in Anne’s 
natural tones, and her step, as she advanced 
to the side of the couch, was wonderfully firm 
and steady. 

The doctor bowed politely, as he replied, 
somewhat doubtfully: ‘*‘That is uncertain. 
It is possible that he may have a return of 
consciousness just before he dies, but I think 
it doubtful.’’ 

As the doctor spoke a look of keen dis- 
appointment came across her face, and she 
murmured, regretfully, ‘‘ Not even a last good 
bye.’’ But in a moment more it had passed, 
and an expression of trust and confidence 
illumined the wan face, and as she passed her 
hand caressingly over the damp forehead, that 
lay so white and still before her, her lip 
quivered, and a tear fell upon the soft brown 
curls that crowned a head, grand and stately 
even in the embrace of death. That tear, at 
least, was natural, and, emboldened by it, 
Fanny ventured to urge her to leave the room, 
and seek the rest that such unusual excite- 
ment had rendered necessary. Her proposi- 
tion was warmly seconded by Mrs. Norman and 
her son, the former remarking, as she laid her 
hand upon the arm of the trembling girl: 
‘*You must lie down, and rest you, my dear. 
This frightful excitement will certainly make 
you sick,if you don’t; and there is nothing 
to be done now, yeu know, but to wait,’’ and 
Mrs. Norman slightly shuddered. ‘‘ You will 
go, won’t you ?’’ she continued entreatingly. 
‘*It would be foolish to make yourself ill by 
watching over this unfortunate stranger.”’ 

‘‘Srrancer!’’ and oh, the mournful pathos 
of the word no pen can telt! It fell upon the 
hearts of those who heard it like the chill 
November rain upon a new-made grave. ‘I 
shall not leave him,’’ and her voice grew firm, 
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almost defiant, then sank again, as she mur- 
mured, piteously: ‘‘ Jt is he who was to have 
been my husband.”’ 

There needed no further explanation—all 
was clear, now, and Mrs. Norman’s kindly 
eyes were full of tears, as she pressed her 
trembling lips to the forehead of the suffering 
girl, softly murmuring, as she turned away : 
‘*God help you, my poor child, but this is a 
sore trial for you.’’ 

One, two, three hours passed away, and 
still that pale watcher sat, silent and motion- 
less, by that scarce living form, watching, 
waiting, praying, for that one gleam of con- 
sciousness ere the spirit should have passed 
forever away from earth. 

‘*He will never open his eyes upon earth, 
again,’’ whispered George Norman to Fanny, 
as they watched, with painful anxiety, the 
eager, expectant face whose fixed gaze never 
moved from the unchanged countenance cf 
the dying man. But, even as he spoke, the 
rigid features relaxed, a faint shiver crept 
over the hitherto motionless form, and slowly 
the dark eyes unclosed and rested with a look 
of painful bewilderment upon the face beside 
him. Slowly the look changed to one of 
unutterable love and joy; a smile of ineffable 
tenderness trembled upon the proud lips; he 
tried to speak, but the words died away in an 
inarticulate murmur. Witha last convulsive 
effort he pressed the hand that lay within his 
own to those death stiffened lips. That last, 
death-hallowed kiss; a look of earnest en- 
treaty, as if his eyes would plead for the for- 
giveness that his tongue could no longer ask, 
and that was all. The busy brain was stilled 
forever; the proud heart no longer throbbed 
with joy,or pain; the active form was but a 
mass of lifeless clay; and the spirit—had re- 
turned to God who gave it. 

And that night, in the quiet of their own 
room, Fanny listened, for the first time, 
awe-stricken and silent, to that long-sealed 
record of the past, whose tear-embalmed 
pages the mighty hand of Death had that day 
reopened. 

‘*T was very young and thoughtless in those 
early days when I first met Philip Norwood,’’ 
and Anne’s voice was touchingly mournful as 
she uttered that name once, to her, the em- 
bodiment of all that was grand and noble 
upon earth, now, alas, but asad, sad memory 
of the past; ‘‘and he seemed to me, with his 
brilliant talents and his proud, manly beauty, 
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as being a sfar above the common herd around 
him as Jupiter in a crowd of satyrs. Every 
tone of his voice, every expression of his 
handsome face, whereon Nature had set the 
seal of intellectual superiority, were familiar 
tome. His writings were, to me, the noblest 
and rarest productions of the age; and every 
sentence was read and re-read until every 
conception of his beauty-loving spirit became 
a part, as it were, of my very being.. 

‘‘T was, by nature, proud and arrogant, 
impatient of control, and seldom yielding my 
will even in the smallest matters to that of 
another, without a severe struggle; but when 
his eye was upon me, and his voice sounded 
in my ear, [ forgot that my will was my own, 
and meekly accepted his instead. I loved him 
with a wild idolatry, in which I gloried, with 
a fierce, sinful pride. What, to me, were 
parents, friends, even God himself, in com- 
parison with this all-absorbing passion. And 
when, with my hand clasped in his own, and 
his warm breath touching my cheek, he 
poured forth his tale of love in few but pas- 
sionately eloquent words, I could not have 
said him nay, even if I had known that the 
day that saw me his bride would also see me 
the bride of Death. My parents’ freely given 
consent and approval; the warm congratu- 
lations of friends; even the preparations for 
my approaching marriage, failed to awaken 
more than a passing interest in my heart. 
My love was, as I have said, all absorbing, and 
everything else seemed tame and vapid when 
compared to it. But I must not linger over 
those days,’’ and Anne pressed her thin hand 
upon her heart, as if to still its tumultuous 
throbbing, and, when she again, spoke her 
tone was calm and more collected :— 

‘*The preparations were complete—even 
the veil and orange wreath had arrived, for 
ere another sun had risen and set I should be 
his—his, only, for life and for eternity; for 
so, in my sinful arrogance, I thought, as I 
arranged the folds of snowy lace, and placed 
the fragrant chaplet upon my brow, agreeably 
to my mother’s request, who wished to test 
their becomingness. Perhaps my face re- 
vealed something of the proud exultation 
that throbbed in my heart, for as I turned 
from the mirror I caught a glimpse of my 
mother’s troubled face, and saw that her eyes 
were full of tears, that she hastily turned 
aside toconceal. That look irritated me, and 
I asked, rather sharply: ‘What is amiss, 
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mother? You look as if you were expecting 
a funeral, to-morrow, instead of a wedding.’ 
**God forgive those cruel, selfish words! 
but I never shall forget the look upon her 
face as she said, in a tone of earnest entreaty : 
‘My child, I tremble for you. You are mak- 
ing an idol of one who is but a man—a mere 
child of earth; and such a love cannot be 
blessed of God.’ What evil spirit prompted 
the bold, blasphemous words that fell from 
my lips I cannot tell, but the look of terror 
upon my mother’s pale face as she listened to 
them dwells in my memory even now: ‘Let 
God withhold his blessing! J care not for it, 
for I defy even Him to rob me of that love 
that wouid make hell itself a heaven to me.’ 
‘That night, as I lay, crushed and bleed- 
ing upon my couch, listening to the low 
spoken words of the physician in reply to 
the anxious inquiries of my friends, and 
marked the pale, troubled faces that watched 
me with such fearful anxiety, I remembered 
those fierce, defiant words, even in the midst 
of my agony, and, in my heart, I cursed Him 
from whose hand had fallen this terrible re- 
tribution, as I in my wild frenzy regarded it. 
‘‘ That afternoon I had ridden, accompanied 
by my betrothed, to make a call upon an old 
and intimate friend, whose feeble health 
would prevent her attendance at the wedding, 
and who was anxious to see us both before 
we started for our wedding tour. On the way 
home my horse became unmanagaeble, and at 
length dashed off at full speed in the direc- 
tion of a steep bank that lay but a short 
distance ahead. I saw and realized my 
danger, but I could as easily have checked 
the wind as the now almost flying animal. 
As we neared the bank, I cast one leok back- 
wards, and saw a face white and stony, just 
behind me, and I remember the thrill of joy 
that, even in that awful moment, passed over 
my heart at the thought that his love would 
Then, 
I remember nothing more until I found my- 
self upon a couch in my own room, so faint 
from loss of blood that I could not lift my 
head from fts pillow, and, as it seemed to me, 
every bone in my body crushed, for I could 
not move without suffering the most intense 
agony. For days and weeks I lay thus, 
fiercely sullen at times, and, again, hopeful 
and eager as I listened to the encouraging 
words of my betrothed, who spent many 
hours of each day by my couch of suffering, 
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comforting and upholding me by his own 
loving hopefulness. But, as the weeks went 
by, I came to notice a strange thoughtfulness 
upon his face, which, as each day passed 
away, bringing little or no strength to my 
shattered frame, often deepened into gloom, 
and more than once into an irritability as new 
as it was strange. I was too proud, too secure 
in his love to doubt him for a moment, and yet 
I grew restless and uneasy, wearying myself 
with vague conjectures and fears. Thus, the 
blow, when it fell, found me utterly unpre- 
pared, and I can only thank God who preserved 
to me my reason beneath so great a shock. 

“Tt was just at twilight, before the lamps 
were lighted, one cold winter evening, that, 
as I lay upon my couch, listening to the chime 
of the merry sleigh-bells without, and the low, 
pleasant singing of the maple wood in the fire- 
place, within, I started to hear my name 
spoken by some one standing just outside the 
half open door, and I listened, breathlessly, 
for it was his voice, although there was a 
strange agitation in the usually firm, manly 
tones, that sent a quick foreboding to my 
heart :— 

‘** You cannot mean it, doctor! Crippled 
for life! It’s too terrible to be true.’ I 
gasped for breath, but the doctor replied, piti- 
lessly :— 

***Tt is so, or I would not have told you. 
That injury of the spine can never be repaired. 
She may live for years, but she will never be 
straight and well again.’ 

‘*By some secret intuition, I knew it all, 
then, even as I know it now—his love would 
yield to his pride. ‘A crippled invalid at the 
head of his household!’ pride forbade, and 
he—obeyed. The next morning I received a 
note from him, bidding me farewell forever— 
a short, cold note that I well knew was but a 
mark to cover the fierce struggle that was 
going on in his own heart. 

‘*Of the weeks and months that followed 
it is not for me to tell; the darkness that sur- 
rounded me was too intense for description. 
But light came at last, and, through a rift in 
the cloud, a face full of infinite compassion 
and love smiled down upon me, and a voice, 
whose meiody fell like heavenly dew upon my 
burning heart, whispered to my vexed and 
wearied soul: ‘ Peace, be still.’ ’’ 

It was over now—that long, fierce struggle 
of a proud, rebellious human heart with the 
still, small voice, whose tones had penetrated 
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through the darkest clouds of suffering with 
their never-ceasing notes of warning and en- 
treaty, and the result of that contest had been 
‘* peace,’’ that blessed peace that passeth ail 
understanding; and as the invalid girl lifted 
her pale face, yet tearful, but calm and sweet, 
to meet the moonbeams that fell in a silvery 
shower through the unshaded windew, it 
seemed to the loving eyes that watched her 
like that of a glorified angel, instead of a weak 
mortal, born to suffer and to die. 

‘*And now that you know all,’? and she 
laid her soft hand caressingly upon the bowed 
head beside her, ‘‘ you can understand what 
a shock his sudden appearance, and, more 
than all, his mournful death, must have been 
tome; reawakening old emotions and memo- 
ries that had lain for years, undisturbed, be- 
neath the shrouding mantle of the past. But 
it is all over now—that sudden outburst of 
human passion, and my wearied heart is once 
more at rest upon the bosom of its God. Do 
not weep for me,’’ she added, gently, as the 
warm drops of sympathy fell upon her hand, 
‘‘every pang that I have suffered here will 
be but an added jewel in the crown that I 
shall wear hereafter.”’ 

And could her woman’s heart so soon forget 
him who lay so stark and cold in yonder cot- 
tage? Nay, but henceforth the remembrance 
was fraught with no bitterness, no regret, for, 
even upon earth, had been fulfilled to her 
that glorious promise that many a sorrow- 
stricken one has hailed with hope and com- 
fort: ‘*And God shall wipe away ail tears 


from their eyes.’’ 


CHAPTER X. 


‘‘Husn-a! That is he—the tall young man, 
talking with Doctor Goldsmith,’’ and Miss Sal- 
lie lowered her voice as the two approached, 
walking arm in arm across the broad piazza, 
and halted near the wit.cuw where the group 
of ladies were sitting, concealed from sight by 
the drawn blind, through which they could 
easily look, themselves unobserved. 

**But you must, Ernest!’’ and the doctor’s 
voice, though low, was distinctly audible to 
the listeners within. ‘‘It is not like you to 
hold a grudge against the dead.’’ 

‘‘The dead!’ and more than one face paled 
at that terrible word. They were evidently 
unprepared for anything like this, and it 
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struck a chill even to those selfish, worldly 
hearts. 

‘*T know it, doctor! I know that it is un- 
manly as well as unchristian, but it was so 
cruel, so heartless, this’’— 

Miss Sallie and her friends leaned eagerly 
forward to catch the word, but in vain; the 
two had passed on, their tones becoming 
indistinct in the distance. For some mo- 
ments the gossips gazed with blank bewilder- 
ment into each other’s startled faces, and then 
Mrs. Murden whispered, fearfully, nervously 
catching her breath as she spoke :— 

‘* What can they mean? Who is dead?’’ 

‘*Maud!’’ and Miss Sallie’s tone and air 
were full of a mysterious solemnity that made 
the listening gossips shudder and look fear- 
fully around them, as if expecting to see a 
sheeted ghost standing in their midst, ‘‘That 
question had best remain unanswered by us, 
at least, until further developments. But 
you can all guess,’’ and she lifted her shriv- 
elled forefinger impressively, ‘‘ who Ernest 
Cleveland (poor boy) would be likely to find 
it hardest to forgive. Look here,’’ and she 
lowered her voice, significantly, ‘‘ Ernest 
Cleveland comes home from abroad, and in- 
stead of finding his faithful wife at home, 
waiting for him (as any decent woman would 
have been), he is told that she is spending 
her time at a gay watering-place. He follows 
her—unezpectedly, mind you—and what are 
the consequences? I will tell you. When 
he reached here, night before last, at nine 
o’clock in the evening, he found my lady—in 
her room, where she belonged? No, indeed! 
She had gone out with her gay professor early 
in the evening, taking poor Anne with them 
as a blind, and had not yet come back. I 
heard the doctor tell him this; and I saw him 
when he started off in pursuit of them. Now, 
what do you think? Young blood is hot, and 
duels are a very gentlemanly way of wiping 
out stains upon one’s honor; besides, young 
Norman has not been seen by any one at the 
hotel for two days. Putting this and that 
together, you can draw your own conclusions 
as well as I.”’ 

Of course such a mass of argument was 
conclusive to the ready minds of her listeners, 
and Miss Sallie found herself the centre of an 
eager group, all anxious to add a grain to the 
already superabundant testimony. 

‘‘T saw a waiter carrying Miss Cleveland's 
breakfast to her room this morning, 
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one. ‘I suppose the poor thing is entirely 
prostrated by the dreadful Shock.’’ 

‘*No doubt of it,’’ replied Miss Sallie, sen- 
tentiously, ‘‘Anne is too weak to bear much. 
They have always petted her at home like a 
baby.’’ 

‘*And J noticed,’’ eagerly interposed an- 
other, ‘‘that Mrs. Cleveland looked very pale 
-and sober at the breakfast-table, although she 
tried her best to hide it. I wondered at it, 
because I knew that her husband had just 
returned from abroad, and I had expected to 
see her face wreathed with smiles, of course.’’ 

‘‘T don’t know what you call sober, but J 
never saw a face in my life that expressed 
such deep and perfect happiness as hers did 
when I met her in the hall this morning.”’ 

The speaker was no other than our old 
friend, Kate Floyd, who had approached, un- 
observed by the talkative group, until her 
voice gave intimation of her presence. The 
expression of vexation upon the faces around 
her seemed to afford infinite delight to the 
mischievous damsel, and she added, de- 
murely, while a roguish light twinkled in her 
merry eyes, ‘‘ Her husband is as proud of her 
as he can be. His eyes never moved from her 
face whileshe was playing that beautiful piece 
last evening, and he looked so proud and 
happy when Senator Brierly, who was stand- 
ing just behind him, remarked to a gentleman 
by his side, that ‘Mrs. Cleveland was the best 
musician, as well as the most intelligent and 
agreeable woman that he had seen at Saratoga 
this season.’ ”’ 

** Very agreeable, no doubt!’’ sneered Miss 
Sallie, nothing daunted; ‘‘too agreeable, I’m 
afraid, for her own and her husband’s peace.”’ 

‘*What! still harping upon that old key?’’ 
exclaimed Miss Floyd, in affected astonish- 
ment. ‘I had supposed that it was entirely 
worn out by this time. But what is the /atest 
report from Scandalville?’’ and she glanced, 
curiously, around the circle of knowing faces, 
eacltexpressive of almost irrepressible longing 
to reveal this new and weighty secret, and 
yet half afraid to venture, until Miss Sallie 
whispered, *patronizingly :— 

**You won’t say anything about it, of 
course, my dear, but we are afraid that there 
is trouble between Mr. Cleveland and Pro- 
fessor Norman,’’ and the delighted spinster 
repeated, with sundry new suggestions and 
comments of her own, the mysterious story 
to which we have already listened. 





**You say that Professor Norman has been 
seen by no one here for eight and forty hours ?’’ 
queried Miss Kate, with an ominous twinkle 
in her black eyes. 

‘‘ Yes, and that is, in itself, suspicious, for 
you know he has been in the habit of spend- 
ing much of his time here, especially since 
the Clevelands came,’’ and Miss Sallie spoke 
with the air of one who could say a great deal 
more if she chose, but was prevented by pru- 
dential considerations. 

Ill news flies fast, and, ere many hours had 
passed away, every soul in that vast estab- 
lishment—landlord and guests, waiters and 
lady’s maids—had listened to the astounding 
story of Professor Norman’s death by the hand 
of the jealous husband, and said husband’s 
intention of abandoning, forever, his guilty 
wife, and returning to Rome to hide his shame 
and suffering from the eyes of his old friends 
and acquaintances. The story was received as 
the different natures of the hearers naturally 
prompted; by some with timidly expressed 
doubt, and by others with open-mouthed 
credulity; while here and there one, more 
thoughtful than his fellows, expressed his 
entire disbelief of the whole story, affirming 
that no sensible man or woman could credit, 
for a moment, so monstrous and silly a tale. 

To Mrs. Murden and her clique the silence 
of Mr. Powers was inexplicable and somewhat 
suspicious. If addressed upon the subject, 
he answered in such a manner as to bafile all 
inquiries; and more than once Miss Sallie’s 
sharp eyes had detected a lurking smile upon 
his face, that gave her a decidedly uncom- 
fortable sensation. 

Mrs. Murden assumed a pensive, melan- 
choly air, restlessly wandering to and fro, 
and often murmuring to herself, ‘‘ Poor Nor- 
man! 
so reckless. 


What a pity that he should have been 
?? Whereupon, her faithful satel- 
lite would cast anxious and troubled glances 
upon the observant faces around, while she 
whispered, confidentially (of course), to her 
nearest neighbor :— 

‘Poor Maud is fretting herself sick over 
this unlucky affair. But I don’t see how she 
can blame herself; she could not foresee that 
her rejection of his suit would have made 


»” And this in turn was re- 


him so reckless. 
peated, until it was known, far and wide, that 
the unfortunate professor was a discarded 
suitor of the rich widow. 


The dinner hour approached, and the excite- 
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ment seemed to increase rather than diminish. 
Groups were congregated in the parlors, upon 
the piazzas, and in the wide hall, eagerly 
discussing the new and exciting topic; while 
the reporter of a certain daily journal, who 
was stopping at the' Springs, was busily en- 
gaged in catechizing every one whom he met, 
in a vain attempt to get the ‘‘rights’’ of the 
story, wherewith to regale the scandal-loving 
palates at home. But on only two points did 
all seem to be agreed, viz., that Professor 
Norman was dead, and that Ernest Cleveland 
was the one who killed him. But all ques- 
tioning and speculations were interrupted by 
the gong summoning them to dinner—a sum- 
mons seldom disregarded by any idle pleasure- 
seeker, who looks upon his meals, not as a 
necessity of nature, but merely as a part of 
the day’s amusements. 

‘*Maud, my dear, let me help you to the 
butter,’’ and Miss Sallie was about transfer- 
ring a portion to her niece’s plate, when she 
uttered a low cry of astonishment, dropped 
the butter upon Mrs. Murden’s silk dress 
instead of her plate, and leaned back in her 
chair, trembling and agitated; for there, seat- 
ing themselves at the table, just opposite, 
were the very persons whom she had so 
remorselessly consigned to death and banish- 
ment, George Norman and his friend Ernest 
Cleveland, while close by the side of the latter 
appeared the fair face of his young wife, ra- 
diant with happiness, and wearing a smile of 
such perfect content, that the dullest eye 
could not fail to recognize it. 

A murmur of astonishment ran through the 
crowded dining-room, which was succeeded 
by a universal titter, as each one glanced at 
his or her neighbor in ludicrous bewilder- 
ment, and a sudden consciousness that he 
or she had been most egregiously ‘‘sold.’’ 
Spoonfuls of soup were bolted with such as- 
tonishing rapidity, that a looker-on would 
have declared that half the persons at the 
table were eating on a wager; while certain 
remarkable contortions of the mouth might 
be attributed either to the uncooled soup or 
some inward emotion, less easily described. 
The mortification and embarrassment of Miss 
Sallie and her party were really pitiable, nor 
was it lessened by a remark of Mr. Powers, 
who, sitting near, had watched the scene with 
undisguised enjoyment, and who now re- 
marked, with his usual) imperturbability:— 

‘*Where have you been these two days, 





Norman? Your gind friends here have actu- 
ally had you dead and buried,’’ and the 
speaker glanced mischievously at the con- 
scious faces opposite. 

Norman smiled, half sadly, as he replied, 
in a low tone :— 

‘*I was obliged to go to E———-, you know, 
to see that poor fellow’s friends, and make 
arrangements for conveying the body there, ° 
and I returned only this morning.’’ 

“The body! Whose body ?’’ burst forth a 
choleric old gentleman at Norman’s right 
hand, regardless of ceremony in his overpow- 
ering curiosity and surprise, while his rosy 
face was fairly purple with excitement, thereby 
presenting a vivid contrast to his snowy neck- 
cloth and vest, upon which the soup from his 
uplifted speor was slowly dripping, unnoticed 
by their excited owner. 

There was a look of surprise in- Professor 
Norman’s eyes as he turned them upon the 
eager questioner, but his tone was perfectly 
calm and collected, as he replied, gravely :— 

‘*Is it possible, sir, that you have not heard 
of the sad accident that occurred here two 
days ago—of the gentleman who was thrown 
from his horse and died in a few hours from 
the injuries received ?”’ } 

‘*Never!’’ was the blunt reply. ‘‘I have 
heard that you were dead; but not a word of 
this stranger.’’ 

‘‘Heard that 7 was dead ?’’ repeated Nor- 
man, slowly and doubtfully, as if disposed to 
doubt the evidence of his own ears; while 
Ernest Cleveland and Fanny gazed upon the - 
speaker with ill-concealed perplexity and as- 
tonishment. ‘‘ Heard that J was dead! Some 
one must have drawn that inference from the 
fact that the injured man died at the cottage 
occupied by myself and mother; but I sup- 
posed that the facts were known, as a matter 
of course. I did not dream that they could 
have given rise to so absurd a report as this. 
By the way, Powers,’’ and he turned roles 
zled face toward that gentleman, who, almost 
convulged with the laughter that politeness 
forced him to suppress, was just then en- 
gaged in examining most intently the pattern 
of his napkin, with an air of interest that 
would have led a stranger to set him down at 
once as an experienced linen draper, ‘‘ you 
know all about this accident. You were pre- 
sent at the inquest.”’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ was the reply, spoken in a 
tone of such unconscious innocence that, as 
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Miss Sallie afterward declared, it ‘fairly 
made her hair stand on end’’ (but as said hair 
was worn in the form of a wig, the assertion 
is somewhat doubtful). ‘‘Certainly, but as 
I never could bear to destroy a pleasant and 
innocent illusion,’’ and he smiled blandly, as 
he caught a glimpse of the enraged faces of 
Mrs. Murden and her companion, ‘‘I thought 
it best to say nothing upon the subject, know- 
ing, as I did, that time would reveal all, by 
making a Lazarus of you.”’ 

The professor and his friends looked puz- 
zled; Mrs. Murden and her clique angry and 
nortified; while almost every other face at 
the table expressed only surprise and amuse- 
ment, which was not lessened by Miss Floyd 
remarking, in a distinctly audible voice, and 
with a look of demure significance upon her 
roguish face :— 

‘Ah, Miss Sallie! you never will do fora 
romancer! Your putting this and that to- 
gether don’t seem to amount to much, after 
all.’’ 

That Miss Sallie’s first impulse was to box 
the young lady’s ears cannot be denied, but 
she didn’t, and screwing her thin features into 
a ghastly smile, she merely replied, with an 
affectation of indifference, that she ‘‘had 
never aspired to that honor,’’ and there the 
matter rested during the remainder of the 
meal, although more than one face expressed 
unbounded astonishment at a sentence that 
fell from Ernest Cleveland’s lips, as he con- 
versed with his companion :— 

‘*You remember, Norman, that young Eng- 
lishman, that you and I met with once, in Rome, 
Sir Charles Steel, or Stael, or some such 
name ?’’ 

Here was the key; and such remarks as 
‘old friends,’’ ‘‘together in Rome,’’ and 
others were wonderfully rife that afternoon, 
while no one thought of ‘‘wondering’’ at 
sight of Professor Norman acting as an escort 
to Mrs. Cleveland, on her last visit to the 
Springs, while her husband remained at the 
hotel, in attendance upon the invalid sister. 

And such is public opinion—that universal 
bugbear of the world from its earliest creation 
until now—the standard by which men and 
women are measured by their fellows; so 
heavy that its weight has crushed to the earth 
millions of sensitive human hearts; and yet 
so light that, like the thistle down, it'may be 
swayed by a breath. Stern and overpower- 
ing, yet variable as the shifting clouds of sun- 
VoL. LXxXi11.—35 





set; changeable, insecure as the hues of the 
chameleon; one hour denouncing its object 
with unsparing bitterness, and the next 
eagerly sounding forth his praises. And this 
unstable, insecure, trustless shadow is what 
millions of immortal beings have perilled body 
and soul to gain—the momentary applause 
and flattery of mere mortals, fallible and weak 
like themselves. God speed the day when 
His ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant,’’ 
shall be, in the ears of his children, a far 
sweeter sound than the empty praises of a 
careless, oft misjudging world. 

+ * * * « + 

‘*Wedding cards! Whose are they, Mr. 
Powers?’’ and Miss Floyd made a feint of 
snatching at the snowy favors which the gen- 
tleman was tantalizingly holding just beyond 
her reach. ‘‘ How provoking you are!’’ and 
the red lip put on just the least bit of a pout, 
which Mr. Powers received with a significant 
twinkle of his small gray eyes that certainly 
betokened mischief. But now the attention of 
the company was attracted, and other voices 
than that of Miss Floyd’ gayly demanded a 
peep at the mysterious envelope. 

‘‘Certainly, I have not the least objection 
to enlightening you,’’ and there was an omin- 
ous significance in his tone, as he glanced at 
the curious faces of Miss Sallie and her gay 
relative in the midst of the merry group 
gathered around him; ‘‘I intended to do so as 


‘ soon as I could find an opportunity. The 


bridegroom is Professor George Norman—the 
same,’’ he added, innocently, by way of ex- 
planation, of course, ‘‘who was buried and 
resurrected so cleverly here about a fortnight 
ago.”’ 

‘*And the—the Bripe?’’ gasped Mrs. Mur- 
den. 

‘Miss Laura Cleveland, the sister who ac- 
companied Ernest Cleveland abroad, where 
the professor made her acquaintance,’’ was 
the somewhat elaborate explanation which 
made Mrs. Murden wince, as if the news were 
not particularly pleasing to her. 

‘* But is not this rather sudden?’’ queried 
a lady present. 

**Oh, no, not at all,’’ was the ready reply. 
‘*They have been engaged these six months, 
and the marriage was arranged to take place 
immediately upon their return home. They 
came rather sooner than they had intended 
to, however, but that don’t seem to have 
made any difference.”’ 
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** And you knew of this—this engagement ?’’ 
stammered Miss Sallie, pale with rage, and 
trembling with excitement. 

**I did, madam,’’ and Mr. Powers bowed 
with an air of deference that was perfectly 
tantalizing. 

** And you didn’t let anybody know it, just 
because you wanted to fool us!’ fairly screamed 
the enraged lady, forgetful, for once, of ap- 
pearances, in her anger at the trick that had 
been played upon her. 

**T was not aware, madam,’’ and Mr. 
Powers’ coolness would have drawn tears of 
envy from a Polar bear, ‘‘that my friend’s 
engagement particularly concerned any one 
here,’’ and again his eyes sought those of the 
now thoroughly abashed widow. 

‘*Then,’’ continued Miss Sallie, in a tone 
of mingled rage and desperation, ‘‘ all J have 
to say is, that you are a mean, mischievous, 
ungentlemanly, in—’’ but here the speaker's 
breath failed her, upon which Tom himself 
suggested, with imperturbable calmness :— 

** Ineligible ?’’ 

But Miss Sallie, feeling that she was fairly 
baffled, retreated in high dudgeon, muttering 
to herself anathemas against Mr. Powers in 
particular, and the world in general; and de- 
claring that, of all disagreeable, gossiping, 
wicked places, Saratoga was certainly the 
worst. 

As for Mrs. Murden, her star had set, never 
to rise again; and, instead of the handsome 
young husband whom she had fondly hoped 
to secure, she was obliged to content herself 
with a mate in the form of an old and yellow, 
but rich East Indian, with a bald crown and 
carbuncled nose, added to a temper so violent 
that, ere the honeymoon had fairly passed, he 
had hurled a cup of coffee at the head of poor 
Miss Sallie, ordering her, at the same time, to 
quit his home immediately, or take the con- 
sequences, which polite hint the terrified 
spinster was not slow to understand and act 
upon. 


Years have passed since the events narrated 
in our story, and broad bands of silver are 
mingled with Fanny Cleveland’s sunny curls, 
while the joyous light has faded from her blue 
eyes, giving place to a calmer, deeper look, 
that tells of thoughts, and hopes, and fears ; 
aye, and of sorrows, too, of which the young 
girl wife had never dreamed. But what that 
face has lost of its simple, girlish beauty, is 





more than compensated for by the expression 
of calm faith and trust that looks forth from 
the clear eyes, and the fond, motherly smile 
that ever dwells upon the faded lip, as she 
sits among the girls, and reads to them the 
simple pages of her own life-history—the his- 
tory of one whom trust in God and love for 
the husband of her youth have transformed 
from the selfish, ignorant, vain girl, to the 
honored, respected, almost worshipped wife 
and mother; for Fanny Cleveland has lived 
to see fulfilled to her, that precious promise 
of Holy Writ: ‘‘Her children arise up, and 
vall her blessed; her husband, also, and he 
praiseth her.’’ 





BETHLEHEM, 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 


Nor tc the man whose rigid vow, 

And broaden’d hem, and solemn brow, 

Proclaim’d, ‘I holier am than thou!” 
The tidings came, at Bethlehem. 


Not to the slave of sense and pride, 

Whose creed the angel-host denied, 

Who wished no Heaven this world beside, 
The tidings came, at Bethlehem. 


Not to the Cxsar, golden crowned, 
Not to the king, by him enthroned, 
Not to the priest, with jewels zoned, 
The tidings came, at Bethlehem. 


Not to the Temple’s marble walls, 

Not to the city’s lordly halls, 

Not where the perfum’d fountain falls, 
The tidings came, at Bethlehem. 


But to the humble men of heart, 

From casuist free, and sophie art, 

Who watch'd their flocks the world apart, 
The tidings came, at Bethiehem. 


For them resounds the song of Heaven, 
For them, with light its vault is riven ; 
That “‘ unto us a Son is given,” 

The tidings came to Bethlehem. 


Bless’d Jesu! Grant to me the faith 
The simple-minded shepherd hath, 
That, evermore, upon my path 
May shine the light of Bethlehem. 





From this life, as from dungeon-bars, we 
look to the skies, and are refreshed with sweet 
visions of the home that shall be ours when we 
are free. 

Mew of the noblest disposition think them- 
selves happiest when others share their hap- 
piness with them. 











“AS I WAS A SAYING.” 





A CHRISTMAS SKETCH. 


BY PATIENCE PRICE. 


Happy Curistmas! happy Christmas! Hap- 
py to everybody, from the young lady rejoicing 
at papa’s last elegant present, down to the 
youngest recruit in the boot-black’s brigade. 
Happy in its family reunions, its holiday gifts, 
its holiday greetings, and its time-honored 
customs! Happiest still, with those who feel 
its deeper significance, and reflect that it 
marks the great event on the tide of time: 
the manifestation of the love of the ALL-Lovine 
for the creatures of His hand. 

Of all times in the year, Christmas-tide is 
fullest of incidents. The Christian world 
dates its history from Christmas-tide ; and 
the great events in many lives, the noticeable 
an’ the memorable, seem to be connected 
with its pleasant associations and its holiday 
hours. And thus it happens, because men 
and women at such times of general rejoicing 
go out of themselves, and are likest what they 
should be; giving and receiving the benefits 
and the courtesies which are, or ought to be, 
the business of life. Let us tell a tale of 
Christmas. 

Our story opens in a parlor in the good city 
of Philadelphia, well named the City of Bro- 
therly Love. There the household affections 
are cultivated, and the claims of hospitality, 
and cheerful, unostentatious kindness are re- 
cognized and fulfilled. Charity, in Philadel- 
phia, begins at home. But it does not end at 
home. The household affections ripen into 
general benevolence. 

The Christmas presents in this household 
are in a state of forwardness—not quite pre- 
pared, for they are never complete. The 
clock, at the noon of night, on Christmas eve, 
always shuts down on a flood of gifts, which 
would run on still longer, but for inexorable 
time. Under tl® pretence of secrecy, every- 
body tries to seem as if everybody knew no- 
thing about anything unusual. Looks of 
happy omen are exchanged, and all the little 
people and the great seem wondrously pre- 
occupied. The folding doors are closed, shut- 
ting out one parlor from all comers. Only the 
mother and the eldest daughter are suffered 
to enter into that sacred and private apart- 
ment; and the surreptitious peeps of the 
younger fry through the crack of the deor, 








serve to inflame rather than to satisfy theii 
curiosity. Busy words are overheard between 
the mother and the eldest daughter, whom 
the father good-naturedly terms ‘‘the chief 
maniac.’’ Out they issue, and the mother im- 
periously demands that the father ‘‘ get his 
hat and cane.’’ Submissively he complies, as 
a good husband should; but still expostulates, 
as a good husband may; albeit, he under- 
stands that ‘‘it is of no manner of use.’’ A 
lady has all the advantage in an argument, 
especially when she is a married lady, and 
the interlocutor is her husband. 


If only the ladies would stop, when they 
have said all; and cease talking when you 
are compliant and silent, if not convinced. 
But they will not. 
debate, and then review the whole case. The 
children saw their mother talking their father 
into obedience, but the only words which they 


They put you down ina 


heard (for the rest of the ‘‘summing up’’ was 
inan undertone) were, ‘‘ As I was asaying’’— 

**T wonder what she was saying,’’ said 
little Nell. But that was the secret. 


** Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn?’’ 
Assuredly you might, honest Jack Falstaff, if 
you had a Philadelphia landlord. They, of 
all hosts, best understand how to put the 
wayfarer at ease. In spite of all the fatigue 
of a long journey, ending at Christmas eve, 
in a strange city, and with all to-morrow’s 
cares before her, that pale lady in black, in 
the hotel parlor feels at home. So is her only 
daughter, who is gazing out at the lighted 
street and the moving crowd. So does not 
her only son; for he, boy-like and uneasy, 
has given mother and sister the slip, and ven- 
tured out, to mix in the busy scene so new to 
him and strange. 


The street is in a blaze of light, and in a 
roar of noise. Above the ground swell of the 
multitudinous voices you hear the sharp 
rattle of the billiard-balls and cues. And 
ever and anon from the crowded places of 
amusement comes the thunder of applause, 
made more deafening by the stamp of feet, 
and more confusing by the rattle of canes, and 
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the clat-clat-clatter of hands. Fine time this, 
for the caterers for the public amusement. 
The critics are not out to-night. They know 
better than to witness holiday performances. 
Anything will do for audiences who come 
together determined to be pleased. Stale 
old jokes, and all kinds of liberties with the 
author are not only tolerated, but highly ad- 
mired. Christmas comes but once a year. 

All is life. But it is a strange kind of dis- 
orderly, distracting life; as of men running 
to and fro, without purpose, and without 
control. And the question forces itself upon 
you: What has all this din to do wita the 
memories of this night? What with the 
shepherds? What with the Babe in Bethle- 
hem? Are these really men and women, 
conscious, responsible, thinking men and wo- 
men? Or are they mere unconscious agents 
in a big noise and uproar; or, at best, grega- 
rious sheep, following instinctively the lead, 
or yielding to the pressure of the hour? What 
is there to choose between them? How do 
they differ? To us, as we draw aside into the 
shelter of a doorway and look on, there ap- 
pears a family likeness among the crowd, like 
that among the smooth stones on the sea- 
shore. Yet we know there is a difference. 
For yonder, elbowing through the mass, are 
our friends who left their parlor a few mo- 
ments since. As they draw nearer, we hear 
her voice :— 

** As I was a saying’’— 

And so she has not said it yet! small won- 
der at that in this throng. If she would 
permit her husband to’ look at and listen to 
somebody or something besides herself, it 
might be better for them both. That would 
be, however, to lose her character. She has 
something more to do in the world than to 
make her share of an unintelligible noise. 
The impress of her individuality must be 
sharply marked on her children, and espe- 
cially on her good husband. And so the re- 
frain of her song is still in his ear, and will 
be, till death do them part— 

‘* As I was a saying’’— 

The shingle on the beach, rolled by the surf, 
gives out a long, monotonous sound; and 
would seem to be there for no other use than 
to take its share in the great concert of the 
sounding sea. And the multitude of men, 
externally as much alike, and as uniform as 
pebbles, seem to the careless observer as if 
they were only here to be washed by the 





waves of time; powerless as the beach shingle, 
dull in sameness as the sand. 

But take any unit from among that crowd, 
and you will discover that he has more cha- 
racter than a pebble; that he has a person- 
ality, and can assert it; a story, and can tell 
it. He has hopes of his own, and fears of his 
own, and joys, and sorrows, and cares. 

That pale-faced, anxious stripling—if we 
could but learn his story! As we look closely 
at him, we see that he is neatly though 
scantily clad; and as he surveys wistfully 
the tempting wealth of the shop-windows, and 
his practised eye singles out the objects most 
artistic and beautiful; as he thinks of the 
dear friends whom he would gladly rejoice in 
this holiday season with love tokens; we 
know and can see, that with desire, with 
love, with taste, he is still without money |! 

There was wonderful attraction in that win- 
dow—so great that the current of humanity 
was pressed just before it into an awful 
crowd. Our friends, the mother and father, 
are still moving on—now pushing, and now 
pushed ; active and passive all at once, doing 
and suffering; but the active tongue of the 
good lady is never still. 

‘* As I was a saying’’— 

Just then a policeman, despairing of get- 
ting past the couple in any other way—and he 
must get past, since he had caught a glimpse 
of a form in the crowd ahead, which he knew 
only too well; despairing, I say, of getting 
past our friends in any other way, the public 
functionary placed a hand on each shoulder 
of the mother, and rolled her aside, as he 
would a bale of muslin, and then hurried 
along in the crowd and the push. It certainly 
was rather a familiar way of disposing of a 
feminine obstruction in a crowd; and the 
lady looked after the ungallant officer with 
some momentary anger. Policemen have a 
great deal of assurance. Perhaps it is their 
vocation. Too busy with her story to waste 
time on her wrath, the good@ady resumed, in 
her patient husband’s ear, dear, listening man 
that he was, listening still, but to no purpose. 

‘¢ As I was a saying’’— 

And then there was a mighty surge of 
humanity, and the unfinished words remained 
unfinished. Persevere! O most pertinacious 
of a persevering sex! But you are not to 
have your say out now. Surge! and a crush 
again! In vain she looks round for her 
dear, patient, listening husband. He is swept 
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away in the throng, and she is so desperate 
with fear and anxiety, that, for a moment, 
she forgets even the unfinished word, a loss 
of memory. unparalleled! For what man or 
woman, whose habit is to prose, could ever 
forget the parts of speech, or lose sight of 
the distracted nominative cruelly divorced 
from the verb? 

Five feet! Ten feet! Twenty feet off! 
Will she ever rejoin her own again? The 
crowd gives way to her frantic pushes, and 
she reaches his arm with a plunge, and as she 
seizes him, begins again— 

“As I was a saying—’’ 

But for a moment even her tongue is pal- 
sied. Blank despair is on her face as she 
regains her voice, and says, ‘‘ Mr. Martin, we 
have lost your pocket-book !’’ 

‘“* We!’ cried her husband, with unwonted 
decision—‘*' We! you should say J, if you 
please. I knew it would be so, when you 
insisted upon keeping it!’’ 

*“* We will call the watch—we will go to the 
Mayor—we will go—”’ 

‘*Home,’’ said the husband, positively. 
And they took the middle of the street, and 
subsided; she for once subdued, but still 
rallying for anew mode of defence, or attack. 
For, as they turned the corner, she was atill 
‘‘saying,’’ and he, too vexed to speak, was 
silent. 


Better days! Oh, but that is a cruel train 
of thought which calls up the remembered 
happiness no longer ours! 

Better days! Bitterest in Job’s sorrows, 
were the memories of the days when the old 
men stood up at his entrance, and the young 
men retired. Deeply did our pale-faced 
anxious stranger, whom we left just now 
gazing in at the shop windows, feel that 
Christmas has its melancholy as well as its 
pleasant memories: and saddest of all is 
the thought of the dead; the loss of pro- 
tection, the loss of position, the becoming a 
stranger. Yet courage, youth! your years 
are too few for despair, your time has been 
too short to have become already bankrupt to 
sorrow! Christmas-tide can soften grief, and 
show the promise even in desolation. We 
asked, just now, what has all this din to do 
with the Babe in Bethlehem. Much, if we 
will think, Much with those whose joys are 
innocent. More with those who are sorrowful. 





Most with those who are evil: and who can- 
not forbear, even on the festival of the 
Nativity, to follow the ‘‘ devices and desires of 
their own hearts.’’ For He came to grace the 
marriage feast, Hz came to comfort the afflict- 
ed, and tospeak hope tothe desponding. And 
He came to seek and save the lost. And as 
the young man gazed in the windows, and on 
the crowd, and wondered if there were others 
there so sad at heart as he, comfort came 
to him. when he ceased to brood over his own 
grief. 

But his peace was short. He was arrested 
as a thief, while he stood, dreaming least of 
ali of any such indignity; least of all think- 
ing that his sorrow could find even that lower 
depth. 
simple word would have released him, or 
failing in that, troops of vouchers for his 
innocence would have come forward. Now, 
like Job, he could only lament the days past, 
and submit to the degradation. But, thought 
he, ‘‘My poor mother! my dear sister!’’ 


Once, when among his friends, his 


Return we to the comfortable parlor where 
our story began. It is comfortable no more. 
The children have burst their bounds. The 
folding doors are pushed open. The eldest 
daughter, ‘‘ chief maniac,’’ is powerless to re- 
strain the younger folk; and Nell, ring-leader 
in mischief, has betrayed all the secrets of 
the Christmas-tree. No more secrecy, no 
more hope, no more Christmas, no more any- 
thing exciting and cheerful. The blush of the 
whole thing is off. Christmas has lost all its 
busy consequence, and father has lost his 
pocket-book! There is not the chance of a 
single pleasant surprise. Everything is stale, 
flat, and unprofitable. Little Minnie has plun- 
dered and eaten the good things which were 
to have been delivered to her with pomp and 
circumstance, and protracted through the 
whole of the next day. Little Jack has 
already twitched one leg off his jumping 
namesake; and the chief maniac is sullenly 
insane, because she knows, now, that father 
will not care a straw for his smoking-cap and 
worked slippers. The ‘‘lights are fled,’’ 
before they were lighted; ‘‘the garlands 
dead,’’ before they were worn. 

Father sits silent. He had regained his 
resignation. If mother only would keep still! 
But she will go over the whole thing again, 
as if to lose your money and your patience 
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were not enough, without a rehearsal of the 
whole catastrophe with—well, with—con- 
demnable iteration. 

** As I was a saying’’— 

Mr. Martin rose from his chair with a sense 
of escape, as the servant announced that 
somebody at the door wished toseehim. And 
Mrs. Martin, with an injured look, as if her 
husband ought to have waited for her story, 
if it took till morning to finish it, turned to 
the children, and resumed.— 

** As I was a saying’’—(we will let her fin- 
ish now)—‘‘ As I was a saying to Miranda, 
before we went out, your cousin William will 
be here to-morrow, and his mother and his 
sister, and there ought to be some presents 
bought for him among the rest.’’ 

**Here he is already,’’ said Mr. Martin, 
who had re-entered the room, ‘‘ ind he has got 
something for us. Come you in too, Mr. 
Policeman.”’ 

Mrs. Martin stared and wondered, while 
her husband filled the policeman a glass of 
wine. ‘‘Now,’’ said Mr. Martin, ‘‘tell the 
ladies what you told me.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said the officer, ‘‘I sees Slappy 
Jack in the Christmas crowd, and I knew he 
was there for no good. I pushes after him, 
and there was a talking, talking, talking 
woman, that wouldn’t let me get by.’’ Mr. 
Martin smiled. The officer, quick to observe, 
looked round—‘‘Beg your pardon, ma’am. I 
do think the lady was you! Well, I just 
brushes past the lady, that’s you, ma’am’’ 
(here Mrs. Martin shrugged her shoulders with 
a look of offended dignity) ‘‘I just brushes 
past, and follows up Slappy Jack. He twigs 
me, and I sees him put something in this 
young man’s pocket. So, while I takes the 
young one into custody, the old dodger gets off. 
I thought they were pals, but I see, now—it 
has turned out all right. You ’ll be ready, if 
we want you ?’’ r 

**Certainly.”’? And, with a suitable present, 
the policeman was dismissed. 

The veteran thief, closely pursued, had 
evidently disposed of part of his plunder (a 
common trick) to escape with the rest. 

But now for Mr. Martin’s sister and niece. 
The widow and her daughter were speedily 
relieved from their terror and suspense, and 
brought round to the hospitable house of 
their connections. There was, then, a Christ- 
mas surprise, after all! The chief maniac 


was delighted with her cousins, especially 





Will, he was ‘‘so pale and intellectual!’’ 
Nellie was pleased with every body, and 
Minnie and little Jack got new instalments of 
candy and of toys. Father put on his smok- 
ing-cap and slippers that very evening; and 
they all pronounced it a happy Christmas. 


Posrscriprum.—Cousin William has ceased 
to look ‘*‘ pale and intellectual,’’ since he was 
introduced to a good business connection, by 
Uncle Martin. Cousin Miranda flushes up 
whenever he is mentioned. Aunt Martin 
delights in telling the whole story of the en- 
gagement, beginning with the Christmas-tree, 
and always prefacing every paragraph of the 
narrative with the formula: ‘‘As I was a 
saying.’’ 





‘“*SMOOTH GLIDES THE SHIP THAT SAILS 
THE SEA.”’ 
BY WILLIAM E. PABOR. 
Smoorn glides the ship that saiis the sea, 
The waves their yielding bosoms give, 
Until she almost seems to live, 
So life-like is her look to me. 


And faint and far-off echoes reach 
Her decks, as down the tide she goes; 4 
Some echoes are of human woes, 

And some life’s sweeter lessons teach— 


Until below the horizon 
Her white sails dip and disappear, 
And in another hemisphere 

The good ship hath safe anchor won. 


And if our life is like the ship, 
Pray God to send us kindly gajes, 
And safely fill our flowing sails 
As ia the air they swell and dip. 


And from the breakers and the sand, 
And from the whirlpool and the rock, 
And capes where dangers interlock, 

Lead us and bring us safe to land. 


TO LIZZIE RAGLAND WAUHOP. 
BY DELTA. 


Grr of the golden crown and face divine! 
Whose witching voice exceeds all minstrelsy ; 

Whose vestal path perennial flowers entwine— 
Must I confess my rank offence to thee? 

Then turn thy peerless form to the water’s sheen, 
And, from thy hyacinthine locks, uaveil 

The brow of beauty on that brow serene; 
The “‘ heavenly rhetorie”’ of that eye reveal, 

And gaze upon that damask roseate cheek, 

. And that love-beaming smile of fatal spell ; 
Then will thine own rapt heart his pardon speak, 
Whose venial sin is loving thee—how well! 

Ah, maiden! may that smile still cloudless be, 
And sweet thy virgin dreams, though not of me! 














NOVELTIES FOR DECEMBER. 


BONNET, COLLAR, SACKS, ZOUAVE JACKET, ETC. 


Fig. 1. 





beads. The strings consist of a tulle scarf 
caught below the chin by a red rose. 


Fig. 1.—Opera bonnet of white crépe, 
trimmed with blonde lace and large coral 





Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 2.—Linen collar, very narrow at the It is cut out in turrets, and finished with 
back, and the ends slightly pointed in front. Cluny lace. 
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Fig. 3.—Back view of the Benoiton sack, The materials may be silk, cloth, or velvet, 
showing the opening of the seams at the back. trimmed with Cluny and pearl buttons. 


This style of sack is suitable for cloth or Fig. 6.—Black cloth sack, trimmed with 


velvet. i violet velvet, arranged as a square in front, 





Fig. 3. 





Fig. 4.—Street wrap for a little boy. This and as a bordering round the sack, sleeves, 
loose sack is made of soft gray cloth, trimmed and pockets. The violet velvet is braided 
with black silk cord. with black and ornamented with large beads. 

Fig. 5.—Zouave jacket for a little girl. Fig. 7.—Dress of Magenta cashmere, braided 
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Fig. 6. 
























with black mohair braid or narrow velvet. 
The Cress is low, but cut square in the neck, 
ard finished with a narrow Cluny lace. 





WINTER BOOT, IN KNITTING. 
(See engraving, page 479.) 

Materials.—Three skeins of colored and two of white 
double Berlin wool, or 4-ply fleecy; a pair of knitting 
pins, No. 12 Bell gauge, and a pair of cork soles. 

TuEse materials will make a pair of lady’s 
boots suitable for wearing over a thin shoe, or 
they may be used for sleeping socks, omit- 
ting the cork sole. 

Commence with the colored wool, and cast 
on 98 stitches. 

lst row. Bring the wool in front of the pin, 
slip the first stitch, and knit the next plain; 
then bring the wool forward, slip 1, knit 1; 
continue the same to the end of the row. 

2d. Bring the wool forward, slip 1, and knit 
the two loops which cross together; repeat to 
the end. In slipping the stitch, the needle 
should be passed down it as in purling, tak- 
ing the stitch off without knitting it. 

Knit 34 rows more the same as the last, 
reckoning each row from one end of the pin 
to the other; it will now be 18 links, or 
double rows, in depth. 

Join on the white wool, and knit two rows 
more as the 2d row. 

Then with the colored wool knit 4 rows. 
The part already worked is to form the sole 
and side of the boot, and it must now be de- 
creased at the end of the rows for the instep. 

Join on the white, and work a row the same 
as the second row until within three stitches 
of the end, and leaving them unworked, turn 
back and knit on the stitches of the last row 
as before, working to within three stitches of 
the end; there will now be three stitches left 
at each end of the pin; turn back and work 
as before on the stitches of the last row until 
within another three stitches of the end; con- 
tinue the same, leaving three stitches more at 
each end of the pin every time until 20 white 
rows are worked; the last row will be only 87 
stitches, or 29 ribs. 

For the ankle, join on the colored 
wool, still keeping the 10 ribs left at 
each end on the pin; work on the last 
white row thus :— 

lst row. Knit 1, then knit the 2 
stitches which cross together; repeat 
to the end. 
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2d. Slip the first stitch, then knit 1, bring 
the wool in front, purl 1, pass the wool back; 
repeat, alternately knitting and purling a 
stitch to the end; knit the last stitch plain. 

Work 8 rows more the same as the last. 

Then knit 1 row the same with the white 
wool. Cast off these stitches. 

To join the boot. With the second pin iake 
off the 10 ribs left at one side, place these two 
slanting sides together, and cast them off 
thus :— 

With the white wool knit a stitch off each 
pin together, then knit the 2 next stitches 
together off each pin, turn the first stitch 
over the second as usual; continue the same 
until all the white loops are joined. Then 
with the colored wool sew the two selvedges 
of the first part of the boot together. To form 
the sole, double the foundation row, and sew 
the two sides together. The band at the 
ank!e musi also be joined. 





BEAD TRIMMING. 





Fig. 1.—Fancy bead gimp for a jacket. 
Fig. 2.—Chain for a bonnet or headdress, 


made-of fine bugles and large beads. For a 








coiffure it is more effective laid in a band of 
velvet. 

Fig. 3.—This trimming may be of crystal or 
jet. Two sizes of beads are required, and 
coarse white silk is passed through to connect 
the circles. 





BOY’S GAITER. 
TueEsE gaiters are much worn by little boys. 


The lower portion is cut in the shape of a 
boot, and is made of black cloth. It is laced 





on the top with gimp cord finished off with 
silk tassels. The leg part is made of colored 
cloth, either gray or drab, or of a color to 
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match with the rest of the dress. The gaiter 
is stitched throughout with black, and fast- 
ened with round pearl or jet buttons. 





DAISY PATTERN FOR A CROCHET 
COUVRETTE. 

Materials.—For a large couvrette, cotton No. 8; for 
pincushion covers, mats, and such-like small articles, 
cotton No. 16 or 20. 

A patrery of this description is most useful, 
as it can be converted to so many purposes. 
Counterpanes, couvrettes of every descrip- 
tion, mats, pincushions, and a thousand other 
things can all be arranged from our design. 





stem thus made in close crochet, working 3 
stitches in 1 to turn at the point; miss 1 stitch 
of preceding row, work 2 double crochet, and 
repeat from * 5 times more, making 6 petals 
in all. 3d. Work at the back of the last row, 
behind the petals; make 1 petal between each 
petal in last row, 1 double crochet at the back 
of each, and cut the cotton at the end of the 
round. 4th. 2 double,crochet at the point of 
each of the 12 petals, 5 chain between each 
petal. 5th. 2 treble, 5 chain, repeat. 6th 
and last round. 1 double crochet in the centre 
of the 1st 5 chain, * 5 chain, 1 treble in the 
centre of the next 5 chain, 5 chain, 1 slip stitch 





Each circle is made separately, and joined 
to the others, as the last row is crocheted. 
Begin in the centre; make 8 chain, insert the 
needle in the jirst, and make * a long treble 
stitch, then make 3 chain, repeat 4times from 
*, always inserting the needle in the 1st chain 
stitch, join the last chain to the 5th of the 1st 
8 chain to close the round. 2d round. Work 
1 double crechet, * 9 chain, turn, work a slip 
stitch in each of the 9 chain; work round the 





in the top of the treble stitch, 6 chain, 1 slip 
stitch in the same place, 5 chain, a 3d slip 
stitch in the same place, 5 chain, 1 double 
crochet in the centre of the next 5 chain, re- 
peat from * to the end of the round. There 
should be 12 trefoil patterns in the round. 

For the couvrette join the circles together, 
as shown in illustration, in working the last 
round. As many circles can be added as may 
be required for the couvrette. 
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OPEN KNITTING, 
FOR OPERA HOODS, ETC. ETC. 


Tuts knitting is worked in two colors, white 
and blue, or red, or purple. The colored wool 
is used double, the white wool single. This 





stitch is mostly employed for opera hoods; 
the under part is in that case made of plain 
white knitting, and this fancy knitting is 
placed overit. The front of the hood is gene- 
rally trimmed with swan’s-down, or with a 
thick, short, woollen fringe. The back is 
edged with a deep fringe. The pattern is 
worked in the following way :— 

lst row. Plain knitting. 2d. Slip 1, * wool 
forward, knit 2 together, repeat always from 
*, In succeeding rows the wool thrown for- 
ward is knitted as a stitch. These two rows 
are repeated alternately, and the wool is 
changed every two rows, so as to form a white 
and colored stripe. 





EMBROIDERY PATTERN. 


FOR A POCKET-BOOK, CARD, OR CIGAR-CASE COVER, 
OR FOR THE ENDS OF A LADY’S CRAVAT. 
Ficures of animals are very much the fash- 
ion; they are seen everywhere and upon every- 
thing, and so this ~pattern may be used for 
ornamenting all the articles above mentioned. 
The animals are embroidered in satin stitch, 
with silks of different shades and colors, or if 


ep 





this is considered too much trouble, they may 
be cut out of pieces of colored silk and worked 
in appliqué, the inner outlines being marked 
in button-hole stitch with purse silk. The 
shrubs are worked in point noué—i. ¢., a suc- 
cession of small raised dots and point russe. 





EMBROIDERY PATTERN. 


as 
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KNITTED MUFFATEE. 


Materials for one pair.—One ounce each of white, 
black, and scarlet or blue wool; thick steel knitting- 
needles. 

































THESE muffatees are much liked in winter to 
replace white cuffs under the narrow sleeves 
of dresses. Cast on 41 stitches with black 
wool. 

lst row. Always slip the first stitch—we 
shall not mention it in the following rows—* 
throw the wool forward; slip 1, knit 2 to- 
gether. Repeat from * 12 times more. You 
have formed 13 ribs, each rib consisting of 1 
stitch increased, 1 slipped, 1 decreased. We 
will now mention the number of the ribs only. 
The decreasings in the following rows are 
always made by knitting together the stitches 
formed by throwing the wool forward and the 
slipped stitch in the preceding row. 

2d. Take the scarlet or blue wool, knit 6 
ribs, leave the 7 others on the needle, and 
turn back. 

3d. Knit 6 scarlet ribs and turn. 

4th. Knit 5 searlet ribs, in the next row knit 








5 again, then 4 in each of the two succeeding 
rows, 3 in the two next, 2 in the two follow- 
ing, and in the 12th and 13th rows you will 
only have the first stitch and one rib left. 

14th. Knit 13 ribs, so as to come to the 
other side of the work, and from * repeat the 
2d to the 13th row to form a vandyke similar 
to the first. The 15th row is scarlet, the 16th 
and 17th are black. 

18th. 7 black ribs, 11 white; leave the re- 
mainder on the needle. Now knit 10 white 
ribs and turn, 9 ribs, turn, and so on until 
you have only two ribs left, after which knit 
to the end of the row, making the last rib 
black. Now repeat the pattern from the 
second row, and when you have knitted it 
five or six times, according to the required size 
of the muffatee, and cast off all the stitches, 
join together by a seam the cast-off stitches 
and those of the foundation. Then for the 
trimming round the top work 1 row of close 
double and 2 of open treble crochet. Over 
these three rows work thrce rows of fringes 
on a mesh—the first black, the second scarlet, 
and the third white. 





PATTERN IN ORIENTAL EMBROIDERY 
AND APPLIQUE. | 

Cur out round pieces of red cloth or 
cashmere of the size of those in our pattern, 
tack them on to the material, and then 
work them all round in tight button-hole 
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stitch with black silk ; the stems are worked 
in chain-stitch with the same. This border 
is pretty and effective upon a gray petticoat. 
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would look well. On velvet gold braid is the 
most distinguished of all materials to employ ; 

Tue accompanying design may be braided it may be had of the right width at any fancy 
on cloth, velvet, or kid. On scarlet cloth a store. Eight yards will be ample for one 


@ 


black and gold silk braid should be used, or | pair of slippers. On bronze kid a bright blue 
on a dark claret, or a black ground, any of | or a green silk braid, edged with gold twist, 
the bright-colored braids, edged with gold, would be in perfect taste. 


BRAIDED SLIPPER. 
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Receipts, We. 


CAKES, PLUM-PUDDINGS, MINCE-MEAT, ETC. 


FOR THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 





As we have many new readers this year, we republish 
some of our old receipts, with several new ones. There 
will also be found among our receipts during the past 
year many that will be useful at this season. Our Christ- 
mas receipts have always been looked for with pleasure. 


RECEIPTS FOR PLUM-PUDDINGS. 


Plum-pudding.—Take three ounces of fiour, and the 
same weight of finely-grated bread-crums, six ounces of 
nice beef suet (kidney suet) chopped very small, six 
ounces of raisins (weigh the raisins after they are stoned), 
six ounces of well-cleaned currants, four ounces of minced 
apples, five ounces of sugar, two ounces of candied orange- 
peel, half a teaspoonful of nutmeg mixed with pounded 
mace, a very little portion of salt, a wineglassful of 
brandy, and three whole eggs. Mix all these ingredients 
well together, tie them tightly in a thickly-floured cloth, 
and boil for four hours. This will make a light, rich. 
but small pudding. It should be served with wine 
sauce. 

Plum-pudding for a Large Party.—One pound of rai- 
sins, one pound of currants, one pound of suet, and two 
and a half pounds of flour, with one pound of sugar, three 
eggs, and a tablespoonful of ground ailspice, one ounce of 
candied lemon, one ounce of orange-peel. Prepare these 
ingredients as usual, and boil this pudding at least seven 
hours. Always place an old plate at the bottom of the 
saucepan in which a pudding is to be boiled, and do not 
imagine that a plum-pudding can be over-boiled; we 
never knew any instance of this, but we have known 
many a pudding perfectly dry in the centre for want of a 
sufficient quantity of water or too small a saucepan in 
which to boil it; and we have also known a rich plum- 
pudding appear at table in the form of a very thick soup 
for lack of being firmly and tightly tied when put into 
the pudding-cloth for boiling. Never omit to dip your 
pudding into a pail of clear cold water for about three 
minutes when taking it up for being dished ; this renders 
it firm, and prevents the cloth adhering to it. Some per- 
sons put brandy into the pudding when making it, but 
we prefer—especially for Christmas—to have a little 
brandy poured over the pudding after it is dished; then 
set on fire, and so very carefully brought into the dining- 
room. Children delight in this sight. 


Another: One pound of best raisins, carefully stoned 
and chopped a little on the board ; one pound of currants 
washed and picked ; quarter of a pound of candied lemon- 
peel; quarter of a pound of candied citron ; quarter of a 
pound of sweet almonds blanched and chopped fine; one 
pound of suet, picked and chopped fine; half a pound of 
flour; one pound and a quarter of sugar; nutmeg and 
mixed spices to taste; half a teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda; eight eggs well beaten. Then take a little milk in 
a saucepan and put into it half a pod of vanille. Let it 
simmer on the fire with the lid closed until the pod is 
quite soft. Take out the pod and mince it small witha 
sharp knife, and put it into a mortar with a little of the 
milk, and bray it until reduced to a paste, which return 
to the milk and pour into the pudding. Just before put- 
ting the pudding on, give ita good stir, and mix in a 
little good brandy. Boil it for eight hours, 





The following is an excellent pudding, and not too 
rich:— 


Suet, chopped fine, six ounces; raisins, stoned, etc., 
eight ounces; bread-crums, six ounces; three eggs, @ 
wineglassful of brandy, a little nutmeg and cinnamon 
pounded as fine as possible, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
rather lese than half a pint of milk, fine sugar, four 
ounces ; candied lemon, one ounce ; citron, one-half ounce. 
Beat the eggs and spice well together; mix the milk by 
degrees, then the rest of the ingredients. Dip a fine, close, 
linen cloth into boiling water, and put in a sieve (hair), 
flour it a little, and tie up close. Put the pudding into a 
saucepan containing siz quarts of boiling water; keep a 
kettle of boiling water alongside, and fill up as it wastes. 
Be sure to keep it boiling at least six hours. Serve with 
any sauce. 


Christmas Plum Pudding.—A pound of suet, eut in 
pieces not too fine, a pound of currants, and a pound of 
raisins stoned, foureggs, half a grated nutmeg, an ounce 
of citron and lemon-peel, shred fine, a teaspoonfal of 
beaten ginger, half a pound of bread-crums, half a pound 
of flour, and a pint of milk; beat the eggs first, add half 
the milk, beat them together, and by degrees stir in the 
flour, then the suet, spice, and fruit, and as much milk 
as will mix it together very thick ; then take a clean 
cloth, dip in boiling water, and squeeze dry. While the 
water is boiling fast, put in your pudding, which should 
boil at least five hours. 

Another way.—Seven ounces raisins, seeded and a little 
chopped; seven ounces currants, well washed and 
picked ; one and a half eunce citron; three ounces of 
beef suet, chopped very fine; three-quarters of a nutmeg, 
grated ; one-quarter of a teaspoonful of cinnamon; five 
eggs well beaten up; four tablespoonfuls of sugar; five 
tablespoonfuls of wheat flour ; half alemon-peel, grated ; 
one glass of brandy and one glass of Madeira; a little 
milk to mix, sufficient to make rather a thick batter. 
The whole must be well mixed. The above mixture to 
be put into a well-buttered basin. Tie a pudding cloth 
over, and pin the four corners over the top. Put into 
boiling water, and to be kept boiling without ceasing 
for five hours. We have tried this receipt, and know it 
to be excellent. 


Hourpay Cakes,—Four pounds of flour, three pounds of 
butter, three pounds of sugar, four pounds of currants, 
two pounds of raisins, twenty eggs, half a pint of brandy, 
or lemon brandy, one ounce of mace, three nutmegs. A 
little molasses makes it dark-colored, which is desirable. 
Half a pound of citron improves it, but is not necessary. 
To be baked two hours and a half or three hours, An 
excellent receipt. 

Tea-Cakes.—Six eggs, leave out the whites of four; 
three-quarters of a pound of loaf sugar, half a pound of 
butter; one teaspoonfal of soda dissolved in a large 
spoonful of vinegar. Flavor with any essence you may 
like best. Make into a soft dough, and roll thin and eut 
in shapes. .It is a most superior rereipt. 

Common CRULLERS OR Twist CAKES.—Mix well together 
half a pint of sour milk, or buttermilk, two teacupfuls 
of sugar, one teacupful of butter, and three egys, well- 
beaten ; add to this a teaspoonful of saleratus dissolved 
in hot water, a teaspoonful of salt, half a nutmeg grated, 
and a teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon; sift in flour 
enough to make a smooth dough: roll it out not quitea 
quarter of an inch thick; cut in small oblong pieces; 
divide one end in three or fovr parts like fingers, and 
twist or plait them over each other. Fry them in boil- 
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ing lard. These cakes may be cut in strips, and the ends 
joined, to make a ring, or in any other shape. 

A Goop Pounp-Cake.—Beat one pound of butter toa 
cream, and mix with it the whites and yelks of eight 
eggs beaten apart. Have ready, warm by the fire, one 
pound of flour, and the same of sifted sugar; mix them 
and a few cloves, a little nutmeg and cinnamon, in fine 
powder together; then by degrees work the dry ingre- 
dients into the butter andeggs. When well beaten, add 
a glass of wine and some caraways. It must be beaten 
afull hour. Buttera pan, and bake itan hour in a quick 
oven, 

The above proportions, leaving out four ounces of the 
butter, and the same of sugar, make a less luscious cake, 
and to most tastes a more pleasant one. 

Quren CAks.—Mix one pound of dried flour, the same 
of sifted sugar and of washed currants ; wash one pound 
of butter in rese-water, beat it well, then mix with it 
eight eggs, yelks and whites beaten separately, and put 
in the dry ingredients by degrees; beat the whole an 
hour; butter little tins, teacups, or saucers, filling them 
ouly half fall; sift a little fine sugar over just as you 
put them into the oven. 

Lemon Cakse.—Beat six eggs, the yelks and whites se- 
parately, till ina solid froth ; add to the yelks the grated 
rind of a fine lemon and six ounces of sugar dried and 
sifted ; beat this a quarter of an hour; shake in with the 
left hand six ounces of dried flour; then add the whites 
of the eggs and the juice of the lemon; when these are 
well beaten in, put it immediately into tins, and bake it 
about an hour in a moderately hot oven. 

Cazam Pig (fine).—Half pound of butter, four eggs, 
sugar, salt, aud nutmeg to your taste, and two table- 
spoonfuls of arrowroot wet; pour on ita quart of boiling 
milk, and stir the whole together. To be baked in deep 
dishes. 

Ginger Sponor-Cake.—One cup of molasses, one cup 
of butter, two cups of sugar, four eggs, three cups of 
flour, one cup of milk, soda, and ginger. 

Frexca JomBies.—One pound and a half of flour, one 
pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of butter, three 
eggs; dissolve one teaspoonful of soda in one-half cup 
of milk; add this, also one nutmeg, and roll out the 
dough, and cut into small cakes of any shape, aud bake 
them in a quick oven. 

Seep Cakr.—Beat one pound of butter to a cream, add- 
ing gradually a quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, beat- 
ing both together; have ready the yelks of eighteen 
egys, and the whites of ten, beaten separately ; mix in 
the whites first, and then the yelks, and beat the whole 
for ten minutes ; add two grated nutmegs, one pound and 
a half of flour, and mix them very gradualiy with the 
other ingredients ; when the oven is ready, beat in three 
ounces of picked caraway seeds. 

Sorr GincerBReaD.—Two cups of butter, two cups of 
sugar, two cups of molasses, one cup of milk, four eggs, a 
teaspoonful of pearlash, five cups of flour, two tablespoon- 
fuls of ginger, two teaspoonfuls of allspice, one teaspoon- 
fal of cinnamon. 

Cooxtrs.—Five cups of flour, two of sugar, one of but- 
er, one egg, one teaspoonful of saleratus; cut it into 
small cakes. 

Sopa Biscurrs,—One pound of flour, half a pound of 
pounded loaf sugar, one-quarter of a pound of fresh 
butter, two eggs, one small teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda. Put the flour (which should be perfectly dry) into 
a basin ; rub in the butter, add the sugar, and mix these 





ingredients well together. Whisk the eggs, stir them 
into the mixture and beat it well, until everything is 
well incorporated. Quickly stir in the soda, roll the 
paste out until it is about half an inch thick, cut into 
small round cakes with a tin cutter, and bake them from 
twelve to eighteen minutes in rather a brisk oven. After 
the soda is added, great expedition is necessary in rolling 
out the paste, and in putting the biscuits immediately 
into the oven, or they will be heavy. 


MINcEMEAT.—Six pounds of currants, three pounds of 
raisins stoned, three pounds of apples chopped fine, four 
pounds of suet, two pounds of sugar, two pounds of beef, 
the peel and juice of two lemons, a pint of sweet wine, a 
quarter of a pint of brandy, half an ounce of mixed spice. 
Press the whole into a deep pan when well mixed. 

Another way.—Two pounds of raisins, three pounds of 
currants, three pounds of beef-suet, two pounds of moist 
sugar, two ounces of citron, one ounce of orange-peel, one 
small nutmeg, one pottle of apples chopped fine, the rind 
of two lemons and juice of cne, halfa pint of brandy: 
mix well together. This should be made a little time 
before wanted for use. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING 

To Roast A Fow..—Having nicely dressed the fowl, 
have ready a dressing seasoned with pepper, salt, and 
summer savory; fill the body of the bird, sew up the 
opening, truss it nicely, oil it with butter, and put it be- 
fore a moderately hot, but bright fire; heat the skin 
evenly as soon as possible, cover it with paper if there is 
the least danger of its browning too soon, roast pretty fast 
without scorching the first half hour, and baste the fowl 
all over every five minutes; after this let it roast steadily, 
but rather slowly, three-quarters of an hour, when, if 
young and tender, it will be done quite through. Stick a 
fork through the breast and thighs, and if the fluid which 
follows the fork is entirely free from blood, it isdone. If 
not browned, replenish the fire, wet the fowl over wit! 
very little yelk of egg, dust it lightly with flour, and let 
it brown evenly all over. Remove the skewers and 
strings before sending it to the table. 


To Bake A Fow..—Prcpare a fowl as for roasting; have 
the oven of good but not a raging heat. Lay the fowl on 
skewers; baste every five minutes, and manage the same 
asthe roast. If young, it will bake in one hour. 

To Roast A TURKEY.—Proceed as directed in roast fowls ; 
allow from two and a half to three hours for a good-sized 
tender turkey. The dressings of fowls can be varied by 
using oysters, etc. 

To Bake a TurKeY.—Follow the directions for baking 
fowis, and allow from two to two and a half hours steady 
baking for a common-sized young turkey; serve with a 
browned gravy. All roast fowls should be served with 
dressed vegetables, currant, grape, or cranberry jelly, and 
a baked pudding or pie. 

To Bor a Goose.—After it is well dressed, singe it tho- 
roughly. Have ready a dressing prepared of bread-crums, 
seasoned with pepper, salt, and butter, with the addition 
of two finely-chopped onions, a little sage, and more pep- 
per than would be used for turkey. Fill the body, and 
close it firmly; put it in cold water, and boil gently an 
hour, if tender; if not, longer; serve with giblet sauce, 
The onion can be omitted if not relished. 

To Roast A Goosk.—Having prepared a goose as already 
directed for boiling, truss it nicely, and put it before a 
moderate fire. Let it lose all the oil it will, and baste it 
with a preparation in another dish of browned butter, 











RECEIPTS. 





salt, pepper, a little water, a teaspoonful of the extract of 
sage and summer savory. If not offensive, add a drop or 
two of garlic. Keep the drippings separate from the bast- 
ings antil nearly done, wheéu the basting-pan may be set 
underneath the goose. In making the gravy use the bast- 
ing, or make a fresh gravy of brown butter flavored with 
the extracts or not, as desired. If no extracts are used, 
add a little lemon-juice to the sauce. Geese are so strong 
as to require additional seasoning to overcome their natu- 
ral flavor. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 
BY AN OLD HOUSEKEEPER. 


Jenny Cakes.—One cup of sugar, one egg, a little salt, 
one pound of flour, one grated nutmeg, one teaspoonful of 
soda ; add warm milk sufficient to make a stiff dough ; 
roll’out like thick gie-crust ; bakeina quick oven; when 
done, spread it thick with some good fruit jelly, and strew 
some powdered sweet almonds over it. 

Gineer Breap.—Flour, one pound four ounces ; butter, 
four ounces ; pulverized ginger, one and a half tablespoon- 
ful; pulverized cloves, one and a half tablespoonful ; dis- 
solve one teaspoonful of soda in a little warm milk; then 
add it, and also molasses sufficient to wet up the dough. 
Bake in a quick oven. 

Conaresg Cake.—F lour two pounds, sugar halfa pound, 
butter half a pound, cream one teacupful, best brandy 
half a pint, four eggs, soda one ecruple; flavor with 
orange-flower water; mix into a stiff dough with warm 
water; form into loaves, and bake in a moderate oven. 

Prouyg Cake.—Flour three pounds, butter one pound, 
sugar, half pound, raisins two pounds, dried pruues 
chopped fine one pound, eight eggs, best brandy one gill, 
one teacupful of yeast, one teacupful of cinnamon water, 
half ounce of pulverized cinnamon ; form into loaves, and 
let it rise. Bake in a moderate oven one hour. 


Bezer Cakes.—Take the best sirloin of beef, one pound ; 
boil it until soft; boil also a beef tongue until soft. Take 
one pound of tongue, chop it and the sirloin very fine, 
with quarter of a pound of suet, and quarter of a pound 
of raisins. After you have made them as fine as you can, 
add pepper and salt to taste, also one teaspoonful of 
cloves, one teaspovunful of allspice, one onion chopped 
fine, one tablespoonful of flour. Mix ail well together, 
form into cakes, and fry in butter. 

‘* A New Subscriber’’ requests us to republish a receipt 
for MarspLe Cake. We cheerfully comply with her re- 
quest. 


The White Cake.—Whites of seven eggs, oneeup of but- 
ter, two cups of sugar, half a cup of sweet milk, half a 
teaspoonful of soda, one of cream of tartar, three cups of 
flour. Bake two hours in a slow oven. 


The Dark Cake.—The yelks of seven eggs, one cup of 
molasses, two cups of brown sugar, half a cup of butter, 
spice to taste, one cup of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of 
soda, two of cream of tartar, five cups of fiour. 

This makes two good-sized cakes by putting in first a 
spoonful of white and then a spoonful of black, and the 
next layer alternate. 


Mrs. Lararra’s Mernop or Breakine Ice For Ixva- 
Lips.—Put a lump of clean water, not snow, ice into a 
vegetable dish. Thread a No. 6 or 7 needle with white 
thread, and tie the ends together so you can pull by them 
if the needle gets beyond depth. Puton your thimble 
aad press the point of the needle slowly into the ice about 
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half an inch from the corner. You will hear a slight 
sound, then the ice will crack and the piece fall quietly, 
saving much trouble and noige in the sick-room, and ob- 
viating the necessity of pounding all up at once as in the 
old method. R. D. G. 
Sweer Tomato Pickies.—Chop one peck of green toma- 
toes, four onions, and six green peppers. Strew over 
them one cup of salt, and let them stand all night. Next 
day drain off the water from them, and add to them one 
cup of sugar (or more, if liked), one cup of grated horse- 
radish, one tablespoonful of cinnamon, one of cloves, and 
one of alispice. Cover with vineyar and cook till tender. 


Cuegse-Cakr.—Bruise one cottage cheese with one- 
eighth of a pound of butter, add four eggs and milk 
enough to render it the consistency of thick gruel ; sweeten 
to taste; add one-halfa lemon and spice to your liking. 
Bake with bottom crust. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


CHARCOAL.—AIl sorts of glass vessels and other uten- 
sils may be purified from long-retained smells of every 
kind, in the easiest and most perfect manner, by rinsing 
them out well with charcoal powder, after the grosser 
impurities have been scoured off with sand and potash. 
Rubbing the teeth, and washing out the mouth with flue 
charcoal powder will render the teeth beautifully white, 
and the breath perfectly sweet, where an offensive breath 
has been owing to a scorbutic disposition of the gums. 
Putrid water is immediately deprived of its bad smell by 
charcoal. When meat, fish, etc., from intense heat, or 
long keeping, are likely to pass into a state of corruption, 
a simple and pure mode of keeping them sound and 
healthful is, by putting a few pieces of charcoal, each the 
size of an egg, into the pot or saucepan wherein the fish 
or flesh is to be boiled. 


Mcca knowledge may be obtained by the good house- 
wife observing how things are managed in well-regulated 
famWies. 

Cramp In THe Leas.—Stretch out the heel of the leg as 
far as possible, at the same time drawing up the toes as 
far as possible. This will often stop a fit of the cramp 
after it has commenced. 


Linen Ra@s should be carefully saved, for they are ex- 
tremely useful in sickness. If they have become dirty 
and worn by cleaning silver, etc., wash them and serape 
them into lint, 


EssENCE OF CeLrry.—This is prepared by soaking for a 
fortnight a half ounce of the seeds of celery in a quarter 
pint of brandy. A few drops will flavor a pint of soup or 
broth, equal to a head of celery. 

New Iron should be very gradually heated at first. 
After it has become inured to the heat, it is not so likely 
to crack. 


To Ci.gan Waite Ostricn FeaTHers.—Four ounces of 
white soap, cut small, dissolved in four piots of water, 
rather hot, in a large basin; make the solation into a 
lather. Introduce the feathers, and rub well with the 
hands for five or six minutes, After this soaping, wash 
in clean water, as hot as the hand can bear. Shake until 
dry. 

Sex that nothing is thrown away which might have 
served to nourish your own family or a poorer one. 

To Taker Inx ovt or Linen.—Dip the spotted part ia 
pure melted tallow ; then wash out the tallow aad the 
ink will come out with it. 








—Evitors’ Gable. 


WHAT A YEAR HAS DONE, 





Every time 
Serves fur the matter that is born in it. 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


And Time, that takes survey of al! the world, 
Must have a stop. * Kine Henry IV. 


Iy our January number we remarked that 1866 had been 
fixed upon, by interpreters of Divine Revelation, as the 
year of wonderful events. We have now, inthe rapid car 
of Time, run through the seasons and reached the last 
month, only stopping here to send off our December ac- 
knowledgments to our friends, and say that with this 
number the seventy-third volume (thirty-six and a half 
years) of the Lapy’s Book, is completed. And yet so sure 
is our confidence that we shall meet most all our pre- 
sent subscribers at our New-Year's Table for January, 
1867, that we do not intend to bid a single one of these 
tried and generous friends “ Good-by.*’ We have much to 
tell them in the next volume that we are sure they will 
appreciate; and although the end of the world may not 
be apparently near, yet great changes for women are 
coming—are come! 

The most marvellous event of the year 1866 that has 
come to passin our country, is in accordance with the pro- 
phecy about women put forth nearly three thousand years 
ago, “Strength and honor are her clothing ; and she shall 
rejoice in time to come.’ American women have rejoiced 
and been honored in a way never before publicly done by 
men, 


Before dwelling further on this, let us glance at the Eu- 
ropean world and note there the great events of 1866. One 
of the most remarkable is the needle-gun warfare and its 
results on the Old Teutonic races, with whom we Anglo- 
Saxons own kinship. ° 

In Germany this year has seen thrones toppled down 
like ten-pins; and the royal descendants of Carlyle’s 
Great Hero has picked up and pocketed crowns as though 
these were old coins of no value save as relics of a worn- 
out system of sovereignty no longer to be tolerated. But 
as the German tribes, since their wars with the Cesars, 
have usually been fighting with somebody about some- 
thing that has had no grand ideal of heroic achievement 
or hope of good for humanity, but only chances for indi- 
vidual aggrandizement or for class benefit—we Americans 
have no deep interest or sympathy in the late bloody and 
revolutionizing struggle in Germany. 

One event, the result of this unnecessary and wicked 
war, has been propitious in its hopes for the future. The 
soil of Italy has been freed from foreign rulers and be- 
come a great nation. With freedom for Italy comes the 
idea of Mrs. Browning ; if she were living, what songs of 
exulting joy would now thrill the dull heart of the Old 
World; showing that her woman's pen was mightier to 
move and raise the soul of humanity than ali the swords 
of Germany ; while our Young Republic would echo back 


the music of her song in shouts of hope and thunkegiving ! 
* - * * . * * + 


OUR NATIONAL THANKSGIVING 


for 1866 shows what we mean by the word. With our 
festival rejoicings not yet ended, and family gatherings 
yet lingering in many an old home, Americans know well 
the meaning of Thanksgiving ! 
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This year it has beena great event, as it marks an epoch 
in the history of our Republic which will, henceforth, be 
quoted throughout the world as ove of its holiest triumphs 
and highest honors, For the first time all the peoples of 
our country have been bidden and united on the same 
DAY in this FestrvAt of public rejoicing and giving thanks 
to ‘* Almighty God our Heavenly Father’’ for His bless- 
ings on us. 

Moral goodness is the new atmosphere which our people 
require to bring out the best life of the nation. In such 
an atmosphere of peace and good will only, can the gifts 
and graces of womanhood, developed by culture and good 
deeds, be appreciated by men! As the Lapy’s Boox has, 
for more than thirty years, been the leading organ for 
this womanly improvement, we must be allowed thus 
publicly to poll our joy and thanksgiving that run 
GREAT EVENT of 1866 in America has been the exaltation 
of womanhood. 

For the records of this glorious testimony to the charac- 
ter of woman and the worth of her services in the cause 
of true religion and Christian civilization, we refer our 
readers to the volumes* of Rev. Abel Stevens. Never be- 
fore has woman had her ‘‘memorial’’ in any Protestant 
church. Now the largest denomination of Christians in 
our country—the Methodists—have acknowledged that 
‘‘The Foundress of Methodism in America was a woman, 
Mrs. Barbara Heck.”’ 

One hundred years ago this humble Christian Methodist 
woman, in her earnest zeal to serve Christ and save souls, 
called the first minister, Philip Embury, convened the 
first congregation (in New York city); her own name is 
first on the roll of five persons, whv made up that first 
gathering, now the Great Methodist Church of America, 
numbering nearly two millions of communicants, and 
holding under its denominational influence nearly one- 
fourth of the population of the United States! 

And so the pious men of this Methodist Church have 
united to give name and praise to Barbara Heck, and 
other self-sacrificing and pious women of their Church, 
acknowledging their help and efficient good works. 

In thus honoring ‘‘ the Women of Methodism,” the men 
have exalted themselves above those of all other Christian 
churches. The woman is the root of humanity, the first 
Teacher of childhood, “the glory of the man ;’’ until she 
is thus recognized, protected, educated, employed, and 
honored as “the help-meet for man” in his intellectual 
and spiritual nature as she now isin his physical well- 
being and domestic enjoyments, there can be no sure and 
constant improvements in social life and national cha- 
racter. 

Barbara Heck has her Memorial Institution now in the 
course of erection. It is to be called “‘Heck Haun.”” A 
home for students while pursuing theological studies. 

We hope that another memorial for the benefit of the 
daughters of the Methodist Church will be dedicated to 
the memory of this good Christian lady. ‘Barbara Heck 
College for Young Ladies” would be a fitting title. The 
style of naming schools for girls and young women by 
the term “ Female’’ signifying gender only, is neither 
grammatical nor Biblical, and always stamps such Insti- 
tutions as inferior in character and educational advan- 
tages. 


* “The Women of Methodism : its Three Foundresses,”’ 
and ‘‘The Centenary.” (See page 540.) 
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The Methodist Church has now a host of “honorable 
women”’ in its records, and thus a rich store of good NAMES 
by which to make significant of good deeds the names of 
their schools and colleges for the daughters of Methodism. 
Surely those true womanly titles will henceforth be a dis- 
tirguishing privilege in their halls of education, thus 
keeping ever before them the duties of their sex in hold- 
ing fast the true faith of the Gospel and the true love of 
home life. 


In thy place, O tender woman, 
Teaching faith, aud hope, and love! 

Thine to guard and guide the human 
In the way that leads above. 


In thy place, the nearest Heaven 
When creation’s chain was done; 

To thy Seed the Promise given 
Gives us Heaven through the Son! 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


AGAIN the blessed anniversary of Goop Tipryes to the 
world is at hand. What heart so sad, what life so lowly 
that a thought of cheer and of jey does not lighten the 
load when we feel that Christmas is so near us all! 

Christmas is a sweet bond of confidence and brother- 
hood fn the hearts of all who believe the Bible. Beyond 
the sea Americans meet and rejoice together in their 
Christian faith and in the free land they love so well. 
American artists gather in Italy for the sake of study, yet 
not less fondly do they meet their countrymen and iden- 
tify themselves with all of home that can be obtained in 
those old cities. These Christmas meetings, Christmas 
dinners and celebrations, keep up the feelings of patriot- 
ism and the memories of home which might, perhaps, 
wither without freshness of thought imparted at such 
reunions. 

“Recreation,’’ says Bishop Hall, “‘is intended for the 
mind as whetting is for the scythe, to sharpen the edge of 
it, which otherwise would grow dull and blunt. He 
therefore that spends his whole time in recreation is ever 
whetting, never mowing; as assuredly he that always 
toils and never recreates is ever mowing and never 
sharpening his scythe—laboring much to little purpose. 
I would so interchange that I be neither dull with work 
nor idle with recreation.” 

For the purpose of proper amusements holidays ar2 
especially useful in our working-day country, and above 
all others the Christmas festival. This best answers the 
object, and it must be a very narrow if not cold heart that 
cannot become warm and open then as a blossom in 
spring time. To help the poor, cheer the mournful, 
gratify the demands of friendship, and make happy the 
dear ones of the domestic circle by gifts according to 
your means, and congratulations and kind words as your 
generous heart prompts—are not these enjoyment: the 
bread of life and the wine of love that strengthen the best 
energies of the soul and give beauty and enjoyment to 
our homes and worldly possessions ? 

To children Christmas is a peculiar delight. They never 
tire of the repetition. The “Christmas Tree’ (you may 
examine it in the plate) needs no descriptive touches of 
our pen; the pencil has made it tell its own story. You 
can see the treasures that load its green boughs, and the 
earnest young faces rousing from sleep to catch a sight of 
the wonderful show they have been looking forward to 
for weeks, every day of which is counted. What happi- 
ness is before them! It makes us, elderly people, feel 
young to witness their joy. Yes, Christmas is for children 
and the child-like. 

In the happiness of Christmas rejoicings there is an 





element of religious feeling that tones down merriment 
and prevents it from degenerating into riot or even levity. 
The soul is raised to something beyond unmeaning mirth, 
and the character is improved by the exercise of gene- 
rosity, and the heart tranquillized by the solemnity of the 
church services. This is the sober side. It has its merry 
scenes also. 

Christmas brings profit and pleasure to the vast world 
of dealers in beautiful futilities. The week preceding this 
great day the city is in a state of jubilee, and we know 
nothing more enlivening than a walk through the streets 
where at this time the show of ‘* happy human faces”’ is 
quite equal to the shining wares in the shop windows. 

Then there is the perplexity about knowing what to 
give. It is like the other uncertainties in appropriate- 
ness of life. Something very nice and pretty is selected 
with care and cost. The receiver says: “It is just what 
I did not want.’ We were told of a Jady who had seven 
copies of ‘‘ Keeble’s Christian Year” on the same Christ- 
mas! Anotherseason four ladies received each a gorgeous 
looking volume bound in blue and gold, no doubt of con- 
siderable cost; the title we have forgotten, but it was 
something like ‘‘Ripples of the Heart; or ‘* Waves of 
the Understanding.’’ Alas! all the brilliancy about it 
was on the eover; there was no heart nor understanding 
init. It seems that the authoress hawked it about from 
house to house in the beginning of December, and telling 
a mournful tale of distress induced compassionate people 
to buy it for Christmas presents. Nowa present like that 
is a deception, a mirage, a blot on the pleasant memories 
of Christmas; keeping ‘‘the word of promise to the ear, 
it breaks it to the hope.’’ 

The moral of these mistakes seems plain enough; that 
one person may get too many of the best things, if these 
are all alike. But the result is one of those ludicrous 
happenings that suit the cheery mirth of the season; 
whilst no pleasure nor profit can be derived from a frivo- 
lous book, even though it should be “done up in blue and 
gold.’’ 

May the patrons of the Lapy’s Book find no such contre- 
temps awaiting them in the coming gifts of Christmas, 
but all be bounteously endowed by Christkrinkle with 
just what they like best; and we beg leave to add our 
best wishes for their enjoyment and prosperity. 


THE ECONOMIES OF DRESS. 


Amone the useful pursuits and home amusements to be 
derived from a knowledge of needlework, there is no one 
by which a young lady can so easily and essentially profit 
herself and assist her family, should they need her help, 
as in the art of making her own dresses, The high prices 
now charged by mantuamakers are more than a young 
woman of moderate means can, prudently or conscien- 
tiously, spend on her outside articles of dress; and yet 
she does not like to appear in ill-fitting apparal, as ‘‘a 
fright or a dowdy.”’ 

There are very few trials of taste or domestic troubles 
that may not be met and overcome if calmly considered 
and bravely combaited. ‘‘ Throw but a stone, the giant 
dies.’’ 

Young ladies, if you will take up this neat work of mak- 
ing your own dresses, you will find it a very simple 
process. We suppose you to have some readiness with 
the needle; you have hemmed pocket-handkerchiefs, 
stitched up seams, and gathered ruffles. If you can do 
these neatly never fear any difficulties in making a dress 
by the aid of the hints we shall now give, and the plates 
and directions to be found in the Lapr‘s Boox. 
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Take one of your worn-out dresses that fits you exactly, 
rip it up and lay the several parts on your new material, 
cut carefully and exactly, baste the different seams to- 
gether and try how it fits. At first you may have a little 
difficulty, but never be discouraged ; try on again till it 
fits. Experience, the best of teachers, will in due time 
give you precision and skill, and you will find dresses of 
your own make fit better than those made by a stranger, 
as no hired skill can be stimulated by so strong an interest 
as you feel for yourselves. As to the trimmings, that is 
fancy work in which you will improve your own taste, 
and show yourjudgment. Adress loaded with trimmings 
makes a dowdy of its wearer. The real lady subordinates 
her attire to her own style, character, and condition. 

In our,next volume of the Lapy's Book, we shall have 
more to say on these subjects of good taste and wise econo- 
mies in the dress of American ladies. 


THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


Tur progress has brought to the world much to help 
* the comfortless troubles of the poor,’’ and raise the hu- 
man race above the state of stupid animal existence to 
which the large majority were doomed in foregone cen- 
turies. But it may be questioned whether any single 
invention of genius and science has had more of this com- 
forting and improving influence than that of the 


SEWING MACHINE! 


This invention may well be called the sister art of the 
printing press, for it gives to one-half of humanity a new 
inlet for light to the mind; the needy mother of families 
has leisure for mental culture beyond the material and 
the finite. It was of no use to the woman, whose days and 
nights were devoted to the benumbing toil of earning a 
scanty pittance by setting stitch upon stitch with her sew- 
ing needle, that the press scattered books and papers 
broadcast over our land. She had no time for reading. 
Book learning was beyond any woman's home circle of 
enjoyments, whea she had half a dozen or more in the 
family to make and mend for besides doing “the work of 
the honse."’ The Sewing Machine has changed all this, 
in such 1aeasure that the great majority of American wo- 
men have now time to read and to think, if she choose; 
and what mother will not choose that which enables hex 
to guide and inform her children? 

In ancther class, that of families or ladies in “ genteel 
poverty,’’ where a certain appearance must be maintained 
with restricted means; how many mothers, wives, sisters, 
daughters, have had to sacrifice mental enjoyments and 
even health to that wearing needlework, which now is 
done by the Sewing Machine? This help gives the in- 
telligent, delicate lady time for improvement of health 
and mind, and thus our homes are made better and hap- 
pier; life is prolonged and comfort increased by the Sew- 
ing Machine. 

ao missions among the heathen we shall yet see its 
greatest effect on civilization. Clothing is essential to 
Christianity. The Sewing Machine must do its work for 
pagans and savages, and the decencies of dress be taught 
them before they wili sit at the feet of Jesus, clothed and 
in a right mind. 

The great variety of these useful inventions gives scope 
for choice; no doubt there are several good patents; but 
we commend only the one we ase in our family and know 
to be very excellent, that of 


WHBELER AND WILSON's* 

Highest premiam Lock-stitch Sewing Machines. These 
are adapted to all kinds of family sewing, aud work 
equally well upon silk, linen, woollen, and cotton goods, 
with silk, cotton, or linen thread. They will seam, 
quilt, gather, hem, fell, cord, braid, bind, and perform 
every species of sewing, making « beantifal and perfect 
stitch, alike on both sides of the article sewed. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 
Epucarors.—Arehbishop Whately’s estimate of wis- 


dom :— 

“One of the wisest things I ever heard from Arnold (or, 
indeed, from any one), was his remark that he felt bound 
to look out for underteachers who should be not only re- 


* 704 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia. 
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spectable, sensible, and well informed, but, if possible, of 
superior ability, largely endowed with mother wit. ‘The 
other description,’ said he, ‘ would do nearly or quite as 
well for nineteen out of twenty boys, but the twentieth, 
the boy of superior talents, who is more important than 
the others, is liable even to suffer detriment from not 
being early placed under the training of one whom he 
can, on closer inspection, look up to as his superior in 
something besides mere knowledge.’ ”’ 

Ligut Dawnine In A Dark Reeton.—* An important 
event has occurred in India. There is a movement against 
polygamy in Bengal. The learned pundits, the rich ze- 
mindars, the old aristocracy, and, above all, the ortho- 
dox Brahmins have, to the number of 21,000, all united 
in praying the government to put down polygamy.”’ 


When will it be put down in Utah? 


Gossrp.—It takes a crow to find carrion; a clean bird 
never picks it up. 

New-Year’s Girrs ror A New Home.—Spear's Anti- 
dust, Gas-Consuming Stoves, for Kitchen and Parlor, 
would make a ‘‘ Merry Christmas’’ or “Happy New 
Year,”’ particularly to newly-married people who live in 
the country. These stoves were first commended to us by 
a lady who had been a missionary in China. Shesaid the 
late Bishop Boone had found these stoves—*' gas con- 
suming’’—of great service at Shanghai, where the damp- 
ness of the climate requires, at all seasons, artificial heat 
in the houses. The Bishop took personal interest in their 
introduction— parlor as well as cooking-stoves— into 
China, where Mr. Spear now has an agent for the sale of 
these stoves. We have seen their use at homes in our 
city, and can commend these to any housekeeper who 
needs a real help to herself in saving fuel, and time, and 
trouble in her kitchen, she should examine these curious 
stoves, made by James Spear, 1116 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


Asout Kyrrtine Macnixes.—We cannot learn that such 


machines are for sale. The lady of Kentucky must have 
been misinformed. 


Woman's Union Mission Soctery.—From &. A. P., New 
York, $1. 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 

To Improve Dieestion.—Eat a small crust of bread 
every morning, fasting about an hour before breakfast. 

Curr or Hysreria.—Nothing recovers a person sooner 
out of the bysteric fit, than putting the feet and legs in 
warm water. 

Rsemen or Curs.—A light animal food, red wine, 
cheerful company, and a good, clear air, with moderate 
exercise, are of great importance. Drinking tea and such 
like tepid relaxing fluids, should be moderately indulged 
in. The cure consistg in whatever tends to strengthen 
the solids, and the whole habit in genéral; and nothing 
will effect this more certainly than a long-continued use 
of the mineral chalybeate waters and riding on horse- 
back. Assafeetida pills, three grains each, are often tem- 
porarily useful.— Mackenzie's 10,000 Receipts, 

To our ConresPoryDENTs.—These articles are accepted : 
“‘The Years of Hope’’—‘‘The Heart's Seeret’’—‘ Chry- 
santhemams'’—‘‘To Mrs. Haie’’ (the writer will accept 
our thanks: we shall keep the poem in MS.)—‘* Weary”’ 
—and 

These articles are declined: ‘Over the Way’’—‘‘A 
Mystery’’—“‘ Let us Pause on the Threshold’’ (we are 
supplied at present)—‘‘ September, 1866” (too late)—“‘ A 
Happy Meeting’’—*‘ Amazons’’—*‘ Poetic License’’—“ My 
Two Companions’—“ Lines’’—“Cheap Living’’—‘‘ Au- 
tamn Leaves” —“ Earnest Endeavors’’—‘ Bonnets*—“ Le 
Nez Retroussée"’—and “ Pride and Passion.” 

A few articles are on hand that we have not yet exa- 
mined. @ursineere thanks are given to our young friends, 
whose interest in the Lapr’s Boox cheers us, and whom 
we seek to benefit when we decline an unsuitable article, 
as truly as when we accept one that merits insertion. All 
who seek to help us are our friends, and all have a share 


im our Christmas greeting. 
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Witerarpy dlotices. 

From Pererson & Brotrrers, Philadelphia:— 

THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. A Novel. By Miss 
Thackeray, daughter of W. M. Thackeray, Esq. Acbarm- 
ing story, wel! written, and full of a simple grace. Miss 
Thackeray isa worthy daughter ofher father; and, though 
she follows a path widely divergent from his, she has 
added fresh honors to a name already illustrious. 

FANCHON, THE CRICKET. By George Sand, author 
of ‘‘Consuelo,”’ ete. But few words are required in com- 
mendation of this nove]. It is a simple and attractive 
story by a well-known talented, though not always 
harmless, French authoress. Its dramatic adaptation 
furnishes a favorite réle for our best comediennes, and is 
exceedingly popular. 

MARRIED AT LAST. A Love Story. By Annic Thomas, 
author, of ‘Philip Morton,” ete. A pleasing Engiish 
novel, full of the incidents and accidents of love making, 
and whose happy couclusion will delight its numerous 
fair readers. 

OUT OF THE DEPTHS. The Story of a Woman’s Life. 
We cannot commend this book, as it belongs to a class 
which, even if they do no positive harm, can yet produce 
little good. 

MORTON HALL; or, The Spirits of the Haunted House. 
A true tale in real life. A novel whose best quality is 
its brevity, since , if it were longer, one could not throw 
away time upon it. 

From T. Ettwoop Ze. & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MACKENZIE’S TEN THOBSAND RECEIPTS IN ALL 
THE USEFUL AND DOMESTIC ARTS. This valuable 
book is the last edition of Mackenzie's Receipts, with large 
additions made by a corps of experts. It contains infor- 
mation upon Agriculture, Horticulture, Medicine, the 
Culinary Arts, Metallurgy, and in fact upon almost all 
subjects on which a practical man needsit. Household 
matters, and those with which women are especially con- 
cerned, are treated with great minuteness, the chapter 
oa culinary subjects filling one-eighth of the volume, It 
explains engraving, photography, and telegraphing; gas 
meters, pastry, and perfumery. It goes down to the 
simallest details ; tells how to tie knots, how to read 
proof, how to clean knives. The late issue of the work is 
shown by the insertion of articles upon Rinderpest and 
Trichinez ; while the reliable nature of its contents ap- 
pears from the list of contributors. Philadelphians es- 
pecially will incline to trust a book made by men like 
Professor Rand and Professor Booth, Dr. Hartshorne and 
Dr. Cresson, Dr. Keecker and Mr. Sargent. Well-bound, 
with thick substantial paper, in small clean type, and 
published at a moderate price, this volume will continue 
to command the ready saie which we are glad to learn 
it has hitherto found. It is a perfect cyclopadia of 
domestic information. 


From James S. Cuaxton, Philadelphia :— 

THE STATE OF THE CHURCH AND WORLD, at the 
Jinal Outbreak of Evil, and Revelation of Antichrist. His 
destruction at the second coming of Christ and the usher- 
ing in of the Millennium. By the Rev. G. Gregory M. A. 
Reprinted from the London edition. The title, in its ful- 
ness, indicates the character and substance of the volume, 
The author is, evidently, an earnest seeker after Divine 
truth, and a devout believer of God’s word; the Bible is 








his only guide in this endeavor to interpret its prophetic 
teachings. The work will interest many Christian minds 
and lead to more diligent readings of Scripture. 

CHARITY HELSTONE A Tale. By Mrs. Carey Brock, 
authoress of ‘* Margaret's Secret,’’ ‘Working and Wait- 
ing,’’ etc. We like this little volume; the style is natural, 
the spirit of the story excellent. The writer, an English 
woman, seems to apprehend the nature of childhood and 
youth, and readers will find her instructions pleasant and 
profitable, 

NETTIE WALLACE; or, The Priceless Ornaments. By 
Miss C. M. Trowbridge. One of this writer’s cheerful 
tales that children always like. 

DUTIES AND DIFFICULTIES OF MARY MATHESON. 
This is a rare specimen of excellence in juvenile literature. 
We are glad to see that the author of “ Joseph the Jew” 
continues to write; her books deserve to be welcomed. 


From D. Appiteton & Co., New York, through AsHMEAD 
& Evans, Philadelphia :— 

FREDERIC THE GREAT AND HISCOURT. An Histori- 
cal Romance. By L. Miihlbach, author of ‘ Joseph II. 
and his Court.” Translated from the German by Mrs. 
Chapman Coleman and her daughters. We have an 
especial predilection for historical novels; we have there- 
fore read the book before us with deep interest. The 
world is already familiar with the public and political 
career of Frederic the Great, the hero of the seven years’ 
war; but in this volume his private and social life are 
especially set forth, the narrative being founded on facts 
drawn from reliable sources. The author, evidently an ad- 
mirer of his hero, while softening down many harsh points 
in his character, and presenting the most favorable view 
possible, is compelled, whilst depicting him as a noble 
and a just monarch, to paint him also selfishly ambitious, 
ungrateful and heartless. The episode concerning Laura 
von Pannewitz is tinged with melancholy; that of Louise 
von Schwerin and the handsome gardener, simply amus- 
ing. The labor of translation is creditably performed. 

as LETON’S HAND-BOOK OF SOUTHERN TRAVEL. 
By Edward H. Hall. The labor bestowed upon this 
work, and its value to the traveller, may alike be per- 
ceived by a consideration of the numerous and extensive 
changes that have been made in that seetion of country 
since it was last open to northern travellers, The book is 
a complete and reliable guide through all the Southern 
States, containing descriptive sketches of the towns, hunt- 
ing and fishing grounds, summer resorts, battle-fields, 
and other places of interest to the tourist. It also lays 
down convenient and agreeable ‘skeleton tours,’’ con- 
suming a certain amount of time, and including a cor- 
responding number of places. 

A GRAMMATICAL ANALYZER; or, the Derivation and 
Definition of Words, with their Grammatical Classifica- 
tion. For the use of schools and Academies. By W. J. 
Tenney. The use and importance in our Janguage of pre- 
fixes and suffixes is here fully demonstrated. Nearly the 
entire volume is devoted to the illustration of the varieties 
of words with the various shades of meaning which can 
be derived from comparatively few roots. Compound 
words are also treated of, and single words compounled 
from two roots. This is the most thorough and complete 
work in its espeeial province it has ever been our fortune 
to examine. 

A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. By G. P. Quackenbos, 
A. M., author of “‘ A Natural Philosophy,” etc. Upon the 
basis of the works of George R. Perkins, LL.D, This is 
the third of a series of mathematical works, the first two 
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of which are already before the public. Although begip- 
ning with the elementary principles of notation, the au- 
thor presumes that the student is already sufficiently 
familiar with figures to be pushed forward with tolerable 
rapidity. 

From Harper & Brorusrs, New York, through Lippry- 
corr & Co., and Psrerson & Brorners, Philadelphia:— 

BATTLE PIECES. By Herman Melville. This volume 
of poetry, which will, doubtless, find many admirers, is 
** dedicated to those who fell fighting under the stars and 
stripes.” 

BOUND TO THE WHEEL. A Novel. By John Saun- 
ders, author of “ Abel Drake's Wife."’ Opening well, and 
maintaining a constantly increasing interest till almost 
the very last, this book has the misfortune, in its closing 
scenes, to fall flat and lifeless into the veriest insipidity. 
We wish authors could invent some other way of dispos- 
ing of their villains than that of burning them to death. 
This is the second case within a short period of time, and 
we really do not believe popular taste remains at the 
stand-point it held in the days of witch-burning and autos- 
da-fe. 

From Capmany & Co., New York:— 

THE FIRST OF THE KNICKERBOCKERS. By P. 
Hamilton Myers, Esq., author of “Bell Brandon,” etc. 
This is the first of the “Sunny-Side Series,” and is a re- 
print—the first cheap edition ever offered to the public— 
of a book issued many years ago, and since probably en- 
tirely forgotten. The time of the story is in the last half 
of the seventeenth century. 


From Ropert Carter & Broragers, New York:— 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN THE TIME OF 
CALVIN. By J.H. M.D’Aubigné. Vol. IV. The author 
takes occasion in his Preface to correct a popular notion 
that this section of his great work is in any sense a 
Biography of Calvin. It is on the contrary a continuation 
of his History of the Reformation. This volume takes up 
the movement in England where the fifth volume of that 
history left it, and carries it from 1529 to 1534, It has 
therefore a special interest to all members of the Episcopal 
Church; and not to them only, but to all Protestants, 
whose religious systems there received a constraining 
influence and direction. It is note worthy that Dr. D’Au- 
bigné here goes over ground made familiar to many 
readers by the History of Mr. Froude. Th¢ sonclusions of 
the two are in many respects very different. D’Aubigné 
takes a much lower view of Henry's character than the 
English historian. In this he is probably correct; cer- 
tainly My. Froude has in this gained the reputation of a 
special pleader. But on another point of difference we 
think he has much the better. Dr. D’Aubigné says: “The 
official reformation, the reform of abuses, proceeded from 
the Commons.* * * The king took only a passive part 
in this work.’’ But Froude shows conclusively that the 
Commons were throughout completely controlled and 
directed by the king; that as to the change of religion, 
the great body of the people were indifferent; that for 
three successive reigns the supremacy of either creed was 
assured by the adhesion of the sovereign. The vemainder 
of the book carries on the history in Europe from various 
points down to the end of 1536. Of the merits of that 
great work of which it forms a part we need not speak. 
Dr. D’Aubigné’s history has become the received Protestant 
of the great revolution which laid the foundations of our 
religious liberty. It is cleauly printed, on good paper, 
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well-bound, and amply ‘eserves the large sale it will be 
sure to command. 

THE GOLDEN LADDER SERIES :— 

I, NETTIE’S MISSION. 

Il. LITTLE MARGERY. 
III. MARGERY’S CITY HOME. 
IV. THE CROSSING SWEEPER. 
V. ROSY CONROY’S LESSONS, 

VI. NED DOLAN’S GARRET. 

This series of children’s books is well got up, in gold 
and crimson, with good paper, and clear, large print. 
The stories are religious, or semi-religious, being varia- 
tions on the theme of astonishingly good little children, 
who ‘‘converted”’ all their relations to the fifth degree. 
Their outward appearance leaves nothing to be desired ; 
and they are in every respect excellent works to pre- 
sent to a Sunday school library. 


From Carron & Fostsr, New York:— 

THE CENTENARY OF AMERICAN METHODISM. A 
Sketch of its History, Theology, Practical System, and 
Success. By Abel Stevens, LL.D. With a Statement of 
the Plan of the Centenary Celebration of 1866. By John 
McClintock, D.D. We have given the title of this very 
interesting book as illustrative of the contents. Those 
who have not known particulars of the remarkable de- 
velopment of Methodism in our land, will here see its liv- 
ing embodiment, as it were, and learn the wonderfal power 
of Christian love, hope, aud faith, when earried out by ear- 
nest, faithful men and women. To givea short synopsis: In 
1766 the first Methodist Church in America was gathered 
in New York City by Mrs. Barbara Heck ; there were five 
members, and her name is first on the list; she had called 
the minister Philip Embury ; and the Church was formed. 
That was one hundred years ago. Now American Me- 
thodism numbers, as the results of that little gathering in 
Christ’s name, ‘1,972,770 church members, 13,650 travel- 
ling preachers, 15,000 local preachers, nearly 200 colleges 
and academies, and more than 30 periodical publications ; 
and nearly 8,000,000 of people are under its influence.’’ 
No wonder, in telling such a History, Mr. Stevens has 
caught the enthusiastic faith of the holy men and self-sa- 
crificing women who were workers in this marvellous 
establisment of Methodism, when it came with its power 
from God to give new life to Gospel Christianity. The 
author has, by his clear, urgent style and sympathizing 
heart, given such an impress of the characters and scenes, 
and results, as will make Methodism rank among the 
great blessings of our Republic, and the “ Centenary’’ be- 
come a marked year in our calendar. 

From Loxrtye, Boston, through G. W. Pircner, Phila- 
delphia :— 

HELEN FORD. By Horatio Alger, Jr. Possessing all 
the elements which can be required to make a successful 
novel—a beautiful and unsophisticated hervine, a poor 
seamstress, 2 young Fifth Avenue millionnaire with a de- 
signing nephew, an injured wife and a crafty lawyer—the 
threads of this story are woven into intricate meshes, to 
be satisfactorily unravelled again at the climax. 

From Patrick Doxanor, Boston:— 

THE SHAM SQUIRE, and the Informers of 1798, with a 
view of their Contemporaries. By William John Fitzpat- 
rick, J. P., Biograpber of Bishop Doyle, ete. This book, 
written and partly printed before the recently discovered 
Fenian conspiracy in Ireland, has accidentally appeared 
just ata time to find many interested readers. All Irish 
patriots will, of course, look upon it with peculiar interest. 
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From J. E. Tr.toy & Co., Boston: — 

WAX FLOWERS. HOW TO MAKE THEM. With New 
Methods of Sheeting Wax, Modelling Fruit, ete. Wehave 
here a beautiful little volume; it will interest all lovers 
of flowers in this elegant art of imitating nature more 
perfectly than can be done in any other way. We have 
seen bouquets of wax flowers, from the skilled fingers of 
young ladies, which could deceive the eye of the closest 
observer, and only be detected by the touch or smell as 
not real blossoms. By studying this exact and systematic 
little work, we feel sure our ingenious young friends 
would soon become capable of making their own wreaths 
aud roses, without the gardener’s care. The art is a 
pretty accomplishment for a young lady, improving to 
the taste and nice discrimination ia colors and forms; and 
also in the study of nature and the love of flowers it leads 
to the science of botany, which every woman should in- 
clude in her course of education. The volume is elegantly 
got up, as is usual by the publishers. It makes a fitting 
companion for “‘ Skeleton Leaves,’’ which we noticed some 
months ago. 


REVIEWS, PERIODICALS, PAMPHLETS. 


From the Leonarp Scott Pusiisaine Company, New 
York :— 

THE NORTH BRITWSH REVIEW: September. This 
rtumber has three articles of general interest: ‘‘ Recent 
Humorists,’’ ‘‘ The English Pulpit,” and ‘‘ George Eliot's 
novels.’’ Those who like more substantial fare are pro- 
vided for in the papers upon Aristotle and Sir William 
Hamilton. 


From N. S. Ricnarpson, New York :— 

THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH REVIEW: 
October. The leading article of this number upon “ John 
Keble: Poet, Pastor, Priest,’’ though chiefly concerned 
with his poetry, gives some interesting glimpses of his 
saintly life and character. The quotations are especially 
beautiful. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY: October. 

THE HERALD OF HEALTH: July, October. From 
Min.er, Woop, & Co., New York. 

THE MYSTIC STAR: September and October. 


— Goded’s Ar m-O hair, 


DECEMBER, 1866. 


ANOTHER year is over, and we must close the volume 
for 1866. We feel assured that no reader will fee:, as she 
turns the leaves of the present number of her old friend 
the Lapy’s Book, that it has, in any way, fallen from the 
standard we promised in January. In this age of pro- 
gress, we aim at improving upon every number we issue, 
and so far, successfully. The December number is even 
the best of the year, and 1866 will prove no exception to 
the rule of thirty-seven years. 

Our steel-plate is one that must interest all—a Christ- 
mas subject. Christmas opens every heart, save those so 
hardened or saddened as to be beyond the pale of natural 
affections and interest. To be so wise or so unfeeling as to 
experience no throb of interest or pleasure at Christmas is 
to have lost the purest and holiest impulses of nature. 
Religion, family happiness, childlike mirth, and pure 
generosity all unite to make it the day of all the year 
the most filled with pleasant memories. 








Should the reader wonder what this has to do with the 
Christmas doll, we can give him no more information 
than will be discovered in the picture. That wrinkled 
brow, over which the gray hair is so smoothly parted, has 
never bent in scorn of Christmas or its carolled blessings. 
Sitting there by the window where the light glistens upon 
the bright leaves of the holly which typifpeher green old 
age, she has been reading of those shepherds who, on a 
certain eve, heard the angels sing above the plains of 
Bethlehem. It is scarcely an interruption to this theme 
that she should hear the voice of her own little angel us 
she bursts into the room to find in that heart which age 
has never chilled—sympathy with her new found joys. 
On this day, of all times in the year, the child is a Hea- 
venly messenger coming to stir the pvol of deep affections 
—lovisg memories—earnest thanksgiving. 

And our second steel-plate, for we give two in this 
number, again brings Christmas before our readers. The 
happy trio peeping out from the blankets at the Christmas 
tree which has dropped from the clouds during the night, 
will before many years be ready for the whirl of gayety, 
the whispered tones, \ae cheerful festivity portrayed above 
their pretty pates, and we hope they will never forget 
the gentle kindness of the wee brother at the casement 
below. 

“Sleighing by Moonlight’”’ is the subject of our wood-cat 
picture, and a happy party they are, who are scudding 
so rapidly over the silver-tinted roads. 

The children may learn a lesson from the next subject, 
where curiosity has put honor out of sight foratime. It 
would serve the little scamps right if the game in the 
carefully closed basket proved to be alive, and few away 
before their eyes. 

The Paris fashions of the latest dates have given us the 
“ Morning Dress,’’ “* Winter Suits for Children,” “ Titania 
In-door Jacket’ (of which we give two views), two 
**Pashionable Jackets,’’ one of pearl-colored silk, and 
one of white cashmere, three hats of novel shape, furs, 
and embroidery patterns. 

After the perusal of articles by Mrs. Rowe, Marion Har- 
land, 8. Annie Frost, and other old favorites, and new 
claimants to favor, our December number resumes the 
fashions, in an Opera bonnet of white crépe, a new linen 
collar, a Benoiton sack, street wrap for little boy, Zouave 
jacket for a little girl, dress of Magenta cashmere for a 
child, and a rich variety of patterns for knitting, erochet, 
and other fancy work. 

We make our farewell bow to 1866, confident that our 
efforts to please during the past year, have been appre- 
ciated by our readers. We have, for so many years, made 
this our study, that it would be moek modesty to iisun- 
derstand the approbation of which we receive constant 
and gratifying proofs. Wishing all our readers a Merry 
Christmas, we close our labors for this year. 





Ovr Epirion ror 1867.—Notwithstanding the fact that 
we have just issued our Advertisement for the coming 
year, orders have commenced to arrive at a rate that war- 
rants us in saying that the inerease in our edition will far 
exceed that of former years. From the Southern States 
the subscription list promises to be very large. The 
Lapy's Boox isan old favorite in all sections of the coun- 
try, and from the vast number of renewals of subseriptions 
it is evident that it has indeed become a “ household 
necessity."" We have every indication from the orders 
received from dealers and others, at the early date at 
which we write this, that our edition will reach 180,000 
copies. 
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Ovk advertisement for 1867, published in this number, 
will give our readers some faint idea of our plans for the 
coming year, though, as usual, we shall probably far ex- 
ceed our present plans, as new wants ariso and new claim- 
ants appear for favor. We have so invariably carried 
our plans ahead of our promises that we scarcely need 
remind old swbscribers of the fact. - It is, indeed, almost 
useless for us to put forth any advertisement, for not to 
know Gopey's Lapy's Boox at the present day, betrays a 
marvellous ignorance of current literature. Old friends 
have so long held us in high favor that they need nothing 
to remind them of our existence while our annually in- 
creasing subscription list proves that strangers are ready 
to give a welcome to an established institution. We will 
only add then that we will, as ever, scrupulously fulfil 
all our promises, aad trust to our patrons for forgiveness 
if we far exceed them. Thankful for the generous pat- 
ronage of thirty-seven years, we will hope for its continu- 
ance, and strive to deserve it. 


ConTRARIEs.—Steele wrote excellently on temperance— 
when sober; Johnson's essay on politeness is admirable, 
but he was himself a perfect bear; the gloomy verses of 
Young gave one the blues, but he was a brisk, lively 
men; the ‘‘Comforts of Life,’ by B. Heron, was written in 
prison, under the most distressing circumstances ; ‘* Mise- 
ries of Human Life’’ was, on the contrary, composed ina 
drawing-room, where the author was surrounded with 
every luxury; all the friends of Sterne knew him to be a 
selfish man, yet as a writer he excelled in pathos and 
charity, at one time beating his wife, at another wasting 
his sympathies over a dead donkey; Seneca wrote in 
praise of poverty on a table formed of solid gold, with 
millions lent out at usury ; some of Hood’s comic effusions 
were written in bodily pain and mental distress. 





A Present ror A Lapy.—Did it ever strike any of our 
young friends that they could not make a more agreeable 
Christmas or New Year's present to a young lady than 
a year’s subscription to the Lapy’s Book? Will it not 
monthly call the donor to their remembrance, and will 
they not be particularly gratified in receiving so useful a 
present? 


Misstna Nempers.—Subscribers, take notice! When 
you miss a number, write at once for it. We are not 
bound to supply numbers when you renew your sub- 
scriptions—numbers that you have lost by lending or 
otherwise. You say to us that you did not receive them. 
Well, then, send for them at once, when you miss them, 
and we shall be better satisfied in supplying them. 

Artuur’s Home Macazine.—Of the cheaper Lady's 
Magazines, Arrnvr’s, it is conceded on all hands, is the 
best. In the interest and excellenee of its reading matter 
® is far in advance of any of them. The taste, skill, 
and discrimination of its Editors, T. S. Arthur and Vir- 
ginia F. Townsend, are always to be seen. Every num- 
ber shows the most careful work. We notice that the 
Fashion Department of the Home Magazine has been 
placed in the hands of Madame Demorest, of New York, 
that arbiter of fashion with American ladies, and that its 
monthly illustrations of costume are large and varied, 
thus giving it a superiority even in this Department over 
allits rivals. Arthur's is the only magazine, except The 
Children's Hour, with which we club. For $4 50 we 
send Lady's Book and Home Magazine ; for $3 50 Lady's 
Book and Children's Hour. 


ParticctaR Notice to rae Bixpers oF THE LaApr's 
Boox.—Please give the Fashion-plate a double tura be- 
fore binding. It will thus escape cutting when the edges 


are trimmed. 


| 


| 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Holloway’s Musical Monthly.—The December number 
is now ready, completing the fourth volume and the 
fourth year of our favorite Monthly. The new and popu- 
lar song, If You Love Me, Why Can’t You Say So? is 
given in the number. Also two beautiful arias, Canti che 
Vuole, and L’amo, L’amo, from Petrella’s charming opera, 
Ione. Also a new and beautiful Waltz, composed for the 
Monthly. A complete Index and Title-page to the vol- 
ume are also furnished to subscribers for convenience in 
binding their numbers. A year’s numbers make a superb 
volume of lasting value, containing the best compositions 
of the best compusers in this country and Europe. 

During the coming month we shall continue to send 
three back numbers of the Monthly as samples on receipt 
of one dollar with nine cents added for prepayment of 
postage. These numbers contain three or four dollars’ 
worth of music, and may be used to advantage in getting 
up clubs for 1867. 

The Monthly for 1867.—We shall make great improve- 
ments in the new volume for next year. Every number 
will contain a costly and beautiful lithographic title-page, 
illustrating some song or piece in the number. It will be 
remembered that Holloway’s Musical Monthly is the only 
periodical published from engraved music plates, on real 
music paper, exactly as sheet music is published. Let 
our friends be at work now in securing names for their 
clubs. Every one getting up a club of six subscribers at 
$3 50 each, will receive a copy gratis the entire year. 
Single subscriptions $4. All orders must be addressed to 
J. Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, Box Post- 
Offce, Philadelphia. Prospectus for 1867 is now ready. 

Holiday Gala Number.—We shall as usual open the 
new volume of the Monthly with « beautiful number pre- 
pared with especial reference to the holiday season. 
Thousands of copies will be sold for Christmas presents, 
Ready early in December. It will be elegantly illustrated, 
Priee 50 cents, and sent free of postage to any address. 

Bound Volumes.—Now ready, a few copies of the 
Monthly for 1866 (or previous years, if wanted), neatly 
bound, at $6 50 per volume, and sent free of postage. In 
extra binding, morocco and gilt, $10 and $12. A splendid 
Christmas present. 

New Sheet Music.—Just published, Darling, Kiss My 
Eyelids Down, a beautiful new song by Stewart, author 
of O Say that You ne’er will Forget Me, We Met and 
Talked of Other Days, Down by the Whispering Sea, 
Trust not All who Whisper Thee, and Christmas Bells, 
Song and chorus. Price of each, 30 cents. 

8. T. Gordon, New York, publishes, Near Thee, Still 
Near Thee, by Dempster, 50. .O Little Feet, ditto, 50. 
Teddy McGlynn, by Millard, 40. Smile Whene'er You 
Feel Like Smiling, Dear Absent Friends, and Maid of 
Beauty, Fond and True, pretty songs by Bishop; each 35. 

8S. M. Brainard & Son, Cleveland, Ohio, publish, Only 
for Thee, song by Linley; Wandering Gypsy Girl, sung 
by Brinley Richards; She Sang Among the Flowers, by 
Wrighton ; Mary Aunerly, a pretty ballad ; Please, Father, 
Don’t Drink any More, reply to Come Home, Father; List 
to the Rippling Waters, song and chorus; each 30 cents. 
Only Waiting, song and chorus by Karl Reden, 35. Over 
the Sea, ballad by Mrs. Groom, 25. 

Also, Rainbow Polka, Silver Star Waltz, and Silvery 
Spring Waltz, all by Wyman, each 30. Song of the Sky- 
lark, fine fantaisie, 50. Woodland Echoes, Evening Ma- 
zourka, and Evergreen Mazourka, each 40. These are all 
by Addison P. Wyman. an excellent composer. 

Address orders as above, tu J. Starr HoLioway. 
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Whaat THe Press Tarvx or Us.—We have selected a 
few more notices for publication :— 


Cannot be excelled by any magazine, North or South.— 
Tribune, Lafayette, Ala. 

The fashions are pronounced by the ladies to be “ su- 
perb.”— Union, Urbana, Ohio. 

Its fashion-plates and reading matter is of a first-class 
character. It should be in the hands of every lady.— 
Vindicator, Staunton, Va. 

It is one of the finest publications of the kind in this 
country.—Bugle, Council Bluff, lowa. 

The fashion-plates are indispensable.—Jliad, Homer, 
Louisiana. 

A more welcome present could not be given bya gentle- 
man to one of the fair sex.— Constitution, Torgus, Canada. 

The ladies seem to manifest as much anxiety for Godey 
as in olden times.— Western Texian, Seguin, Texas. 

It is incomparably superior to all others of its class.— 
Gazate, Denver, Col.'Territory. 

Few magazines return with as large an interest the sub- 
scription price. No intelligent household should be with- 
out Godey’s Lady’s Book.—Southerner, Darlington, 8, C 

Increases in interest with each succeeding month of its 
existence as a first-class mayazine for the home-circle.— 
Democrat, West Troy, N. Y. 

Allthe latest fashions are te be found in Godey’s Lady's 
Buok, besides containing miscellaneous reading of the 
most interesting nature, and of such moral tendency as 
not to affect the taste of the most fastidious.—So 
Journal, Brookhaven, Miss. 

Godey is always a welcome visitor, and should be 
found on every centre-table in the land.—Democrat, Ply- 
mouth, Ind. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book is, to our mind, the best and most 
complete lady’s monthly in the world. To a lady who 
has been accustomed to its monthly visits, it is indispen- 
sable as the most important articles of furniture about a 
honse. It is all in all to the ladies. To woman the Book 
is a part of her existence, because its mission is to improve 
her knowledge in the exercise of her household duties, 
and it attords her meuvtal recreation just suited to her 
tastes and her very being.— Reporter, La Grauge, Geo. 


Freieht oN Letters AND PRemMicm on Drarts.—We 
want our subscribers distinctly to understand, that when 
they seud their letters by express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay the 
premium. We advise subsctibers to remit by muil a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. A. 
Godey. Should either be lost, it can be renewed without 
loss to the sender. 


How tHe SEA Gets SAtt.—The question of what makes 
the ocean salt has long been discussed, and many theories 
have been advanced as to the real cause. In the absence 
of any, however, that may be pronounced infallible, the 
reason given recently by a little school-boy appears to us 
to be novel if not philosophical. When asked the ques- 
tion, he replied that the saltness of the ocean came “ from 
the codfish that swim fn it.”’ 


“A $56 Witcox & Gripss Sewine MACHINE GIVEN 
AWAY AS A PREMIUM FOR SUBSCRIBERS TO ARTHUR'S 
Iiome Maeaztng.’’—Such is the announcement made by 
the publishers. The machine they offer is the No. 2as 
described in the manufacturer's list, cash price $56, fur- 
nished with hemmer, feller, and braider. The Wilcox & 
Gibbs’ machine is fast gaining favor with the ladies on 
account of its simplicity, noiselessness, rapidity, and 
ease of management. The offer, we understand, is so 
made, that those who fail to get the number of sub- 
scribers required to secure the machine as a full pre- 
mium, can still get it by the addition of a small sum 
ranging from $5 to $25, according to the number of sub- 
scribers sent 

The opportunity to get a good machine at a mere 
nominal cost, or for nothing, here made, is @ rare one, 
and many will be glad to embrace it. Send to T. 8. 
Arruve & Co., Philadelphia, 20 cents for a specimen of 
Home Magazine, with fall particulars, 





‘Tae Cuitpren’s Hovrg;"’ Mr. ArtHuvUR’s NEw Maaa- 
ZINE FoR THE “ LirTLe Oves.’’—The first number of this 
magazine is out, and its exquisite beauty altogether sur- 
passes our anticipations. We looked for something very 
nice and good, but not so charming and perfect in all 
respects as this. But its fair external is not its chief at- 
traction; this, as might be expected, lies in the reading. 
The stories, sv simply and winningly told, are full of 
truth and tenderness ; containing life-lessons that no child 
can fail to perceive, nor any man or woman take to heart 
without becoming wiser or better. ‘*Eddy’s Dream," by 
Mr. Arthur will claim the children’s almost breathless in- 
terest, and leave an impression for good not easily, if ever, 
forgotten, and few grown persons will read it without 
pausing to look down into their own hearts. 

Miss Townsend begins a serial story for the children en- 
titled “‘ Breakwater.’’ We need not say that it will be one 
of the chief attractions of the magazine. The young people 
know and love Miss Townsend. The ‘‘Sunny Maple” is 
exquisite. Whois L. A. B., the author? Then we have 
“The Lost Children,’’ ‘*The Moth and the Candle,’ “The 
Little Woman,” “ Little Pearl,” and a sweet, tender, tear- 
ful sketch called “ Willey’s Journey to Heaven.”’ 

But it would occupy more space than we can spare to 
tell of all the good things contained in this first number 
of the Children’s Hour. Our advice to one and all who 
have children is to send for this magazine. Address T. S, 
Artavr, Philadelphia. The price is $1 25a year; or five 
copies for $5. See Prospectus in this number of Lady’s 
Book. Sample copies 10 cents. 

For $3 50 we will send the Lady's Book and Children's 
Hour one year. All club subscribers to Lady's Book can 
have the Children’s Hour for $1. 

Marion Hartann.—We will commence a story in our 
January number by this lady, entitled “Entirely at 
Home.” Marion Harland’s stories iu the Lapy’s Book 
are copyrighted, and cannot be found anywhere else, as 
she writes for no other magazine. Every number for 1867 
will contain an article from her pen. 

Our lady readers at the West have an interest in the 
card of F. ALonzo Burcer, which appears in this number, 
The reputation of his goods establishes the fact that ladies 
can rely upon getting a perfect fitting, as well as beauti- 
fully made article, when ordering from him. 





No Agents. No Sonicrrors.—The Lapy’s Book has no 
persons soliciting subscriptions. Last season many per- 
sons were imposed upon by self-constituted solicitors, to 
whom they paid their subscriptions, and of course lost 
¢he money. We are not responsible for money sent to 
any association, or to any other concern. Remit to the 
publisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 


Power oF Siant In Brrps:—The swallow, while flying 
at the rate of three miles a minute, is yet employed in 
looking up and down, right and left, for the minute 
insects on which it feeds, and which it captures and 
swallows without auy diminution of the prodigous speed 
at which it is travelling. 

Make vp Your Cuivss according to the terms published 
on the cover. Remember that the Lapy’s Boox is the best 
work for ladies published in this country. Any person 
with a very little trouble ean get up a club for the Book, 
We have frequently been so informed by ladies—the werk 
is so popular. Clubs must be for the Lapy’s Boox alone, 

Postal Moxey Orpers.—Apply to your postmaster for 


a postal money order. No more losses by mail, 
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COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 


Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Pook, by Taaac H. Honns, Architect, Philadelphia, 


—_=— 
= 


“1 


First Story.—P parlor, 15 by 28 
feet; H hall, 7 feet 6 inches; L 
library, 15 by I5 feet; D dining- 
room, 15 by 20 feet; K kitchen, 20 
by 20 feet. 

Second Story. —C chamber; H 
hall; R roof of porches and kitch- 
en; D R dressing-room. 

To A LADY who once complained 
of the insolence of some English 
eval-heavers, their employer replied 
by a humble apolegy on his own 
account, adding, ‘‘ But, madam, to 
tell you the truth, we have failed 
in all our efforts to get gentlemen 
to undertake the business.’’ 





“Tue Caripren’s Hove.’’—We have made arrange 
ments to supply Mr. ArTurr's new magazine for the 
** little ones,’’ to any of the Lapy’s Book subscribers—and 
we do not see how those who have children can do with- 
out it—at $1 a year. The subscription can be sent to us 
or to Mr. Arthur, whichever may be most convenient, 





Tae Pours SHOPKEEPER.—A curious casein kleptomania 
is reported in Paris. A lady bought halfa pound of fine 
prepared wool at a shop at ten francs the pound, but 
popped a leg of mutton belonging to the shopkeeper into 
her bag with it. The action was seen by the master, who 
politely took away the lady's bag, and said, ‘I think my 
assistant madea mistake, he has given youtoo much wool. 
We will weigh it; indeed the bag weighs seven pounds, 
which, at ten francs the pound, will be seventy francs. 
Will you take the whole?” Too glad te fall in with the 
humor of the shopkeeper, the lady agreed, paid and de- 
parted with her leg of mutton, and the shopkeeper sent 
the money to the poor of the quarter. 


Back Nompers or tae Lapr’s Boox.—As our work is 
electrotyped, we can furnish numbers for several back 
years. Our Southern subscribers who were not supplied 
with their numbers from July te December, 1561, can 
have them sent on application. 
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SECOND STORY. 


BrLueTpovx PaoroerapHs.—This is the pame given to 
a@ neat little uumounted photograph about the size of a 
postage stamp, and gummed on the back in a similar 
way. By this means you can attach your likeness, when 
desired, to your visiting-card, or place it at the head of 
the paper on which you write your letter, and do it as 
easily as affixing a postage stamp. These pretty little 
likenesses are furuished all ready for use, at the mederate 
price of $1 50 for twenty-four. 

We have made arrangements to get these Billetdour 
Photographs for any of our readers who may desire them. 
The price will be as above, $1 50 for twenty-four. A 
good card photograph from which to copy the portrait 
must be sent to us. 


PostaGE on the Lady’s Book, according to the late law 
passed last winter: — 

Section 36.—Postage on Godey’s ” ady’s Book, 24 cent 
a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in ad- 
vance, at the Post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the same 
rates, that is, 2 ceuts for each copy of the magazine, and 
may pay separately for each package as received 


SprectmeN Ncempers.—We will send a specimen number 
on receipt of 25 cents, 








GODBY’S 


ARM-CIHAIR. 





CLAREK’S 


(Our New Thread.) 
Six Cord... .. Soft Finish. 


SPOOL COTTON. 
GEO, A. OLARK, Sole Agent. 


Every No. being Six Cord to No. 80. 


A Goop ARTICLE of Spoon Corroy is INDISPENSABLE 
to the successful operation of any SEwine Macuiys. 

Mr. James McCAut, the well-known Sewing Machine 
** exPERT,’’ and one of the best judges of Spool Cotton in 
America or Europe, says: “‘I am often asked this ques- 
tion: ‘Whose Spool Cotton do you recommend as the 
BEST for Hanp or Macuinge Sewine?’ 

“To this I have but one reply: ‘It is CLARK’S—Geo. 
A. Cuark, Sole Agent.’ 

“So far as Tknow,” hé says, “Tuts 1s the only thread 
made which possesses the 


STRENGTH AND ELASTICITY 


so necessary to sTAND the tension of either Hanp or 
MACHINE Sewina.”’ 
To guard against DECEPTION, see that the name 


GEO. A. CLARK, 
is on every SPOOL. 

IT is put up in neat White Boxes containing twelve 
spools each. 

4a Ask forthe ‘‘GEO. A. CLARK SPOOL COTTON,” 
and TAKE no OTHER, 

INSTRUCTIONS in, and Book upon Coloring Pxoro- 
@Rapas, Ivonrrypes, PorceLatye MINIATURES, etc., by 
P. F. Cooper, Artist, 1338 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Inclose stamp for Circular. 


MAGIC PHOTOGRAPHS. 

TueseE are attracting considerable attention among the 

curious. The effect is rovel and surprising. We have 

made arrangements to furnish them at 25 cents a package 
by mail. 





THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST! 


Burger’s 
CELEBRATED 


French Pattern 


CORSETS. 





The increasing popularity of these goods is evidence of 
their unsurpassed elegance of fit and beauty of workman- 
ship. Our “ Bridal Corset’’ is the most elaborate in style 
and finish. Ladies of the Northwest furnished promptly 
by express or otherwise, on receipt of following measures: 
Bast, Waist, under Arm, and Front. 

Prices: English Satteen, extra quality, $3 to $5 50. 
Best French Contille Cloth, $5 to $8, according to number 
of bones and finish. 

Address F. ALONZO BURGER, 
Frenca Coxser MANUPACTURER, 
Discount to the Trade. Detroit, Michigan, 
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THE SAFEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 
IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. 


FOR CRIMPING AND WAVING 
LADIES’ NAIR 


No heat required. 


They are put up in bean- 
tiful boxes, containing one 
set (one dozen), assorted 
lengths, with full direc- 
tions for use accompany- 
ing each box. 

No lady’s toilet is com- 
plete without them, For 
sale throughout the soun- 
try. Retailers will be sup- 
plied by any first-class ‘‘ Wholesale Notion House” in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, or Baltimore, 

Manufactured solely by the Patentee, E. Ivins, Sixth 
Street and Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 








MRS. DILTENHAFER’S 
NEW SYSTEM OF DRESS CUTTING. 
PATENTED JuLy 17, 1866. 


This very excellent System for cutting Ladies’ Dresses 
includes Basques, Jackets, Sacques, and Children’s Dress- 
es and Aprons. A great family convenience. All who 
have learned it say it gives perfect satisfaction. Instruc- 
tions very simple. 

Travelling Agents wanted. Those desiring Agencies 
will find the business profitable and pleasant. 

Inclose a stamp when an answer is desired. 

Address MRS. C. DILTENHAFER, 
Canton, Onto. 


OUR SUPERIOR NEEDLES. 


We have made arrangements by which we can continue 
to furnish the ladies’ favorite needles for 40 cents per 100 
and a 3 cent stamp to pay return postage. This is much 
cheaper than they can be purchased elsewhere, and the 
needles are of a much finer quality. The demand is so 
great for them that it is the business of one person in our 
office to attend to the orders, We resume again at little 
profit to ourselves, but we are anxious that our subscri- 
bers should be supplied with a superior article. 





FRECKLES, TAN, AND PIMPLES, 


“Beauty,”’ says the modern proverb, ‘‘is but skin 
deep,” and there is much truth in the assertion; for let 
any individual—male or female—be soever perfect in fea- 
tures or figure,*if the complexion is marred by Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or eruptions of any kind, the 
charm of beauty is gone. A soft, smooth, transparent 
skin is what all are desirous of possessing, and by the 
use of 


UPHAM’S 
Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher, 


the desired boon is obtained. 

Beware of spurious Soaps and Lotions. If you wish a 
clear, healthful, and beautiful complexion, ask or send for 
Upnam’s “ Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher,"’ and take 
no other. Mailed to any address for 75 cents, by 8. C. 
Upnam, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. Also, for 
sale by all Druggists. 
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PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

Nv order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
eut of post-marks. 

Mrs. J. E.—Sent lead comb, September 18th. 

Mrs, K, M. P.—Sent silk dress by Adams's express 18th. 

Miss E. W. 8S.—Sent articles by Adams's express 20th, 

Mrs. A. K. G.—Sent infant’s wrapper 20th. 

Mrs. R. B. C.—Sent switch of hair and net by Adams’s 
express 20th. 

Mrs. D. L. B.—Sent pattern 20th. 

. J. D. C.—Sent pattern 20th. 
s. A. E. M.—Sent pattern 20th. 

. M. B.—Sent pattern 20th. 

. C. J, E.—Sent pattern 24th. 

Miss A. A. P. H.—Sent pattern 24th. 

We have a letter from North Carolina, inclosing money 
for hair crimpers; there is no name signed to it. 

Mrs, C, K. 8.—Sent hair crimpers 27th. 

Miss H. 8. H.—Sent lace October Ist. 

Mrs. J. B. W.—Sent lace Ist. 

Mrs. Dr. J. F.—Sent lace Ist, 

W. H. L.—Sent ring 3d. 

W. F. H.—Sent hair-pin by Kinsley’s express 3d. 

Miss 8. M, C.—Sent pattern 3d. 

Miss H. B. J.—Sent pattern 3d. 

Miss A. D. W.—Sent Email de Paris by Kinsley’s ex- 
press 3d. 

L. F.—Sent articles by Kinsley’s express 3d. 

Miss M. C.—Sent articles by Kinsley’s express 4th. 

Miss E. J.--Sent patterns 4th. 

Mrs. 8. B. M.—Sent patterns 4th. 

M. B.—Sent patterns 4th. 

Mrs. J. F. R.—Sent patterns 4th. 

H. R.—Sent lead comb 4th. 

Miss W. J.—Sent bonnet by Adams’s express 6th, 

Miss J.—Sent articles 6th. 

Miss 8. D.—Sent silk and zephyr 6th. 

Mrs. H. E.—Sent cuffs and collars 6th. 

Mrs. E. H. A.—Sent articles by Adams’s express Sth, 

8. W. L.—Sent pattern Sth. 

Mrs. R. I. B.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 11th. 

Mrs. H. L. 8.—Sent patterns 12th. 

Mrs. C. D. B.—Sent patterns 12th. 

Miss P. A. H.—Sent patterns 12th. 

Mrs. C. J, E.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 13th. 

W. G. F.—Sent articles 13th. 

Miss A. M.—Sent articles by Adams's express 13th. 

W. 0. E.—Sent lead comb 13th. 

Mrs, A. W. M.—Sent pattern 16th. 

K. 8.—Sent pattern 16th. 

Anna.—We cannot assist you. 

C. A. R.—Out of print. A copy cannot be had. 

A Subscriber.—There is no mistake in the conclusion of 
the story. 

Miss M. K.—Antoine Watteau, a celebrated French 
painter, born in 1684 at Valenciennes, was celebrated for 
his heads and figures. As the style of dress was peculiar 
and fanciful, his name at this day is frequently associated 
with articles of dress. In the October Chat are several 
costumes 2 la Watteau. 

We know of no way to keep the curls in, except to 
heavily pinch them with heated irons, 

Amanuensis.—There is no preparation necessary to 








make a manuscript ready for perusal, excepting to have 
it legibly written, on one side of the paper, properly 
spelled and punctuated, and grammatically expressed. 
It is entirely unnece-sary to stitch the leaves together, 
if they are arranged in order and so folded together. 

Nora.—When ladies meet at the house of a mutual 
friend they may converse together without a formal in- 
troduction, if they are seated near each other, and aan 
occusion arises for speaking; but, unless introduced, they 
meet as strangers afterwards. 

L. G. C.—After dining at a house for the first time, or 
after the first evening party, a card should be left the 
next day, or on the third day at the latest. 

Mary.—If you will mention the year, number, and 
page the article appeared, we will with pleasure look for 
it; but to ask us to look through one year’s numbers is a 
task that we cannot undertake. 

Cincinnatian.—Have none that we would sell for less 
than regular price. 

Mrs. L.—Short grace is considered best. Of course, 
when you havea minister present, you must be guided 
by him. He may make it long or short as he pleases, 


Fushions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havinea had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department wil\ hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewel- 
ry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinet directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied ly checks for the proposed eapen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transaction~ ; 
and whether the person sending the order is oris not a 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion Editor dues 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel's, 1016 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
DECEMBER, 


Fig. 1.—Morning-dress in the Princesse style, made 
double-breasted, and ornamented with two rows of large 
velvet buttons. The material is a gray de laine, with 
large polka spots of Magenta. The trimming consists of 
pipings and bindings of velvet. Coiffure of Cluny lace, 
ornamented with tufts of flowers and a Benoiton chain of 
crystal beads. 

Fig. 2.—Evening-dress for a small company. The 
underskirt is of striped mauve silk, ornamented with 
bands of rlain silk, trimmed with black velvet dotted 
with pearl beads, The overskirt is of heavy mauve silk, 





FASITIONS. 





gored to form acorselet. It is of the tunic form, and the 
edge is cut in deep teeth trimmed round with Cluny lace. 
The epaulettes on the corsage match the overskirt both ia 
material and trimmings. Benoiton coiffure, consisting of 
a tuft of flowers and a chain of cut crystal beads. 

F’g. 3.—Dress for a wedding reception. Underskirt of 
grass green silk, trimmed with two rows of Cluny inser- 
tion, arranged in a Grecian pattern all round the skirt. 
The overdress is of Bismarck-colored silk, looped with 
bands of green silk edged with Cluny. The bonnet is of 
the Neapolitan shape, made of white crépe laid in folds. 
It is trimmed with a garland of pink and white flowers, 
which also fall below tbe chin iu a Benoiton wreath. 

Fig. 4.—Dinner-dress of Violine-colored silk, trimmed 
with black silk edged with Cluny. The sleeveless bas- 
quine is of black finished with Cluny and jet beads. The 
sleeves are of Violine silk, trimmed to correspond with 
the skirt. The coiffure consists of two bandelets of roses, 
with a Benoiton chain of the sume. 

Fig. 5.—Peplum of white cashmere, trimmed with rows 
of blue velvet and finished on the points with blue silk 
tassels. The underskirt is of blue cashmere. The pep- 
lum is confined at the waist by a wide sash tied at the 
back in two bows with flowing ends. Boots of blue kid. 

Fig. 6.—Dress of blue velours, trimmed with heavy silk 
cord arranged ina pattern round the skirt, The basque 
is slit rp at intervals, and edged with thecord. It is also 
caught together with lacings of cord. The coiffure is in 
the Neapolitan style. It is madeof Cluny, trimmed with 
loops of blue velvet ribbon. Streamers of blue velvet 
edged with lace float down the back. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Tus month we have quite a bouquet of novelties to 
offer our friends. Gems of dresses, fascinating little pale- 
tts, charming coiffures, and oh! such loves of bonnets. 

For Parisian novelties of all kinds we visit the Maison 
Tilman and there we find all the latest whims of the 
fickle goddess. 

As the ancient dame generally thinks of her head first, 
and her votaries are apt to do the same, we will begin 
with bonnets, and give an idea of the reigning modes. 

From the bewildering variety of elegant models flash- 
ing with jet and steel, or gayly dressed with a wealth of 
lovely flowers, we select the following: A lovely little 
green velvet affair, in shape like a turban, with ears, It 
is richly embossed with bugles, and has a fall of black 
lace all round, which may be worn over the face or thrown 
back over the hat. 

Another specimen of the new shade of velvet called Bis- 
marck, a color between cuir and coffee, is tastefully 
trimmed with brown velvet and a Benoiton wreath of 
nasturtiams in their natural colors. This shape we be- 
lieve has not yet been christened; it resembles a small 
round hat crown, with short and very flaring front. The 
inside ignores any tulle or blonde, but is finished by 
small flowers encircling the face and running down tothe 
euds of the ears. At the back is a deep curtain very fully 
plaited and edged with a bead fringe. The cape or cur- 
tain is all a matter of taste, for when shorn of this appen- 
dage, the style is equally fashionable. It is the on dit of 
our leading milliners that this will be the accepted style. 
We think not, for though quite pretty on the head, it is 
rather eccentric looking in the hand, and not nearly so 
piquante and coquettish as many of the other shapes, 

A Catalane, made of poppy-red velvet ornamented with 
a large leaf shaded from the lightest to the darkest shade, 








is one of the favorite styles. This leaf is about the size of 
an ordinary horse-chestuut leaf, and almost covers the 
bonnet ; it is sometimes edged with a light feather fringe, 
or else it is finished with lace. A curiosity in the bonnet 
line is made with a large flat crown, so capacious that it 
takes in the chignon. The front is composed of a few 
small drawings of satin or velvet, and the back is finished 
with a cape. 

In many of the new shapes we recognize old friends 
dressed up. The Ristori, for instance, is but the Fanchon 
rounded at the back and very flat on top. The Empire 
also appears with its old face but a new back. The Lam- 
balle, which met with such marked success last summer, 
has also been doctored up. In every case the remodelling 
has been a success, and now we havethe mest bewitching 
little chapeaux imaginable, and from the endless quan- 
tity of shapes, certainly every individual fancy should be 
suited. 

The trimmings this season are very striking. In many 
instances flowers ure entirely abindoned, and jet is sub- 
stituted. Bonnets with flat tops are generally trimmed 
with a jet ornament, such as a cluster of ivy leaves of 
solid jet, or a star or medallion of jet beads and bugles, 
with pendants falling over the back. These are placed 
directly on the top of the head, and, as the bonnets are 
very tiny, these ornaments almost cover them, A jet 
fringe is then placed all round the edge, falling over a 
wide velvet band. 

A simple and graceful inside decoration for a bonnet 
consists of a wide ribbon twisted to form a band over the 
forehead, then turned over the sides and carried down to 
form the strings. As side caps are now seldom seen, a 
little color or relief from a black bonnet is frequently de- 
sirable, and, by adopting the plan we have suggested, it 
is obtained with good effect. 

For evening or full dress bonnets, flowers are generally 
adopted, and we know of no prettier trimming than the 
charming tufts and wreaths just introduced. The Benoi- 
ton wreath, laid on a band of velvet falling beneath the 
chin, is considered one of the most distingué novelties. 
Jet fringe, also bands of velvet worked with beads, are 
looped below the chin as a substitute for strings. 

Never have we seen such a profugjon of elegant feather 
trimmings. Hu!f handkerchiefs of the downy Marabout 
diamond-shaped pieces, fringed and formed of delicate 
feathers of two colors, and rosettes with bands of little 
feather loops terminating in a fringe. Besides these, are 
inside trimmings for bonnets, with tufts and made fea- 
thers of every imaginable style and color. These little 
ornaments are of immense importance to amateur milli- 
ners, for a frame plainly covered, with oné of these fea- 
ther fan-hons thrown over it, becomes, to the eyes of the 
uninitiated, a Parisian bonnet. 

Some of the new coiffures are the shape of the Lamballe 
bonnet. Fine garlands outline the shape, and are then 
crossed over the top of the head and trail over the shoul- 
ders, A charming little Benoiton coiffure is formed of a 
rosette of blue silk with a fancy ornament in the centre, 
depending from which are chains formed of medallions of 
mother-of-pearl connected by rings of pearl. The rosette 
is placed just over the forehead, and the chains fall under 
the ehin and over the back of the neck. 

Dress trimmings have just been introdaced at the Til- 
man establishment, 147 East Ninth Street, New York. We 
find a rich collection of jet, crystal, and chalk fringes, 
with innumerable little ornaments and passementeries, so 
difficult to find except on imported garments. 

We now turn to evening dresses, of which a great va- 
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riety have just been received from the great metropolis of 
fashien. They are mostly of white ‘arlatane, or white 
trimmed with a positive contrast. The trimmings con- 
sist of the lightest and most fairy-like ruches ingeniously 
twisted in a variety of shapes, and ornamented with gold 
beads or fancy ornaments. On some are little shepherdess 
wreaths of tarlatane, in which are to be dropped bouquets 
of charming flowers. Many require no extra flowers, as 
they are ornamented with daisies or China asters made of 
cerise, blue, or violet tarlatane. The skirts are fully 
trimmed, and the decoratious for the corsages are all pre- 
pared so that an elegant dress may be made up at very 
short notice. The prices range from $50 to $100 the robe. 


Short dresses are now all the rage in Paris for prome- 
nade costumes, and as the skirts shorten hoops decrease. 
These short dresses are much talked of here, but so far 
have been adopted but by few. Ere long, however, we 
will be obliged to doff our trains and don short clothes, 
We think for the street this will be a very sensible idea, 
for the looped dress is in fact nothing more than a short 
dress, but vastly more troublesome. It is almost impos- 
sible to loop a train, and the effect of trimming is entirely 
ruined. The plan to be adopted is, in the first piace, to 
wear exceedingly small hoops. The petticoat is just to 
clear the ground, and to have but little fulness. The 
dress will be of the same material as the petticoat, but a 
quarter of a yard shorter, the edge being cut in turrets, 
scallops, or points. This style will first be adopted for 
travelling, and, if well received, wiil be the conventional 
promenade costume. 


Fancy underskirts of all kinds are in great requisition. 
The preference is given to either black or white, though 
very beautiful ones have appeared in striped materials, 
also in plain searlet. The latter will be more in favor 
later in the season, and will be very generally adopted 
for skating. 

We find among the lately imported goods, skirts of 
scarlet and black material, trimmed with bands of black 
and white velvet woven in medallion heads. Another 
style, no less admired, is of a black material ornamented 
with applications of white artistically arranged, and or- 
namented with large heads in jet. 

A decided novelty ® a bordering formed of patent lea- 
ther cut out in turrets, and trimmed round with fancy 
braid and buttons. 

We also see a deep quilting of some bright color ona 
skirt of black or white. A very simple garniture is formed 
of a bright band cut in scallops on one edge, the straight 
edge being the lower one, and the scallops standing up 
on the skirt. A very distingué trimming easily executed, 
is formed of crescents cut out of blue or scarlet cloth 
braided round with black and dotted with jet or chalk 
beads. 

As a substitute for white fannel a very beautiful woven 
skirt has been introduced. It is of white wool, very soft 
and thick, and of very pretty pattern. It is said not to 
shrink. 

Great attention has been paid this season to outer gar- 
ments. Many of them are of the sack shape, and quite 
short. A very elegant specimen is of a purplish blue 
cloth dotted with seed bugles, and worked round with a 
fancy border of bugles and beads, and the edge finished 
with a jet fringe. Another graceful and novel little sack 
is of a bright blue cloth dotted with chalk beads, and 
bordered with a fringe of chalk beads mixed with blue 
silk. Atthe back is a pointed hood which is not set on, 
but ingeniously cut in with the back. A tasteful little 
affair, intended for street or evening wear, is of white drap 
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de veloure dotted with black beads and finished with a jet 
fringe. 

The edges of sacks and paletdts are this season frequently 
cut in slanting teeth or turrets, the whole being bound 
with velvet or braid, and the edges of the teeth finished 
with a heavy jet fringe. A design approved of by high 
Parisian authorities, is a gray velvet cloth sack pointed 
in front likea shawl. At the back it is also pointed and 
slit up half way, the ends of the points being lapped over 
and finished with long tassels. Many of the new paletits 
are sealloped and trimmed with a jet fringe fullowing the 
line of scallops. They are, furthermore, ornamented with 
a medallion head or a small motif of beads worked in 
each scallop. 

Plush wraps are very fashicnable; they are generally 
trimmed with large buttons, and are tight fitting. The 
most desirable colors are very dark blue, Bismarck, and 
Amethyst. 

Heavy tufted cloakings of all kinds are worn, and many 
of them are of the Peplum order, being short in the front 
and back, and falling in sharp points at the sides. 


The new hats are perfectly charming. The crowns are 
low and round, the brims drooping, and the trimming is 
a very long willow feather with a torsade and knot of 
velvet. Velvets are very much worn with feathers match- 
ing in shade. A very beautiful specimen is of silver gray 
velvet, with long silver gray feather floating like a soft 
cloud at the side. Felts, both white and gray, are worn, 
and of such fine quality as almost to resemble a velvet. 
These are frequently trimmed with velvet and feathers, 
forming a positive contrast. Willow feathers have com- 
pletely dethroned the peacock and pheasant breasts, so 
fashionable of late. For the new shapes, see page 482. 
The same illustration shows us the latest styles of furs. 


Astracan will be much worn by children; chinchilla, 
squirrel, grebe, and ermine, will be equally desirable. 
Mink and Russian sable will be the most fashionable furs 
for ladies. 

The latest style of collar we hear of is said to be like a 
gentleman’s turn-dewn collar reversed, the diffurence 
being that the edges are turned up from the bottom in- 
stead of turning down from the top. If the collar is white, 
the turned piece is of a bright color, and if the collar is 
colored, the point turned up is white. 

The newest skating stockings are of brilliant scarlet, or 
of plaids of the brightest but most harmonious combina- 
tions. The same styles are adopted by children for pro- 
menade use. 

The newest robe silks are of very full shades embroid- 
ered in black silk, with a deep border runnivg round the 
skirt and carried up, en tablier,in front. In rich silks by 
the yard, we see heavy gros grains figured with tab-like 
ornaments, in black with a woven borderofCluny. The 
newest poplius and velours are brocaded with tiny bou- 
quets of very bright flowers, or else figures having the 
effect of small pieces of Persian braid dropped in a wave 
over them. A border half a yard deep extending all 
round the skirt is frequently formed of these detached 
figures, framed in by two narrow bands. 

The newest green is a grass green deeper and more yel- 
low than the shades of late years. 

Satins will be very much worn ; they are of very elegant 
quality, and rich shades, such as crimson, Magenta, blue, 
green, with the softer shades of mode. 

For children’s wear, we see the most gorgeous plaids of 
different sizes and styles in a kind of crépe cloth, a very 
rich and beautiful material. Black and white checks 
also come in the same kind of goods. Fasuion. 
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